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ADVANCES IN FREIGHT RATES 


The carriers, taking advantage of the psychological 
moment provided by the war and the decision of the 
Supreme Court holding the Adamson wage law consti- 
tutional, are moving for advances in freight rates over 
the entire country. We are expressing no opinion now 
as to whether they are asking too much or whether the 
methods by which they propose to raise revenue are 
proper, but we do say that in so far as the increase in 
wage expense caused by the Adamson law is con- 
cerned, the Interstate Commerce Commission is barred 
from exercising any discretion in the matter, unless it 
can be shown that rates are now too high or that the 
carriers have been wasting their revenue in riotous 
living. Congress arbitrarily declared that certain 
trainmen should have wage increases that will amount 
to perhaps $50,000,000 a year. The railroads have no 
discretion in paying the increase, and even if they 
had, the Commission could not overlook the fact that 
terrific pressure was brought to bear on them by the 
President of the United States and his representatives 
to yield to the union demands in order to avert a strike 
when the country was on the verge of war—in fact, 
Was actually at war with a powerful nation. So, pro- 
vided always that possible protestants are unable to 
make the showing we have suggested, an increase in 
rates to provide revenue to meet this additional wage 
€xpense should be granted. 


We believe the Commission ought also to feel itself 


barred-—within the same limitations, of course—from 


exercising any discretion in the matter of granting 
Tate adyances-to meet the other increasing expenses of 
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the railroads, such as the higher cost of material, sup- 
plies, and labor of all kinds, union or otherwise. The 
coal item aloné is enormous. It seems to us that 
the Commission ought merely to convince itself as to 
the influence of these things on revenue and as to the 
degree of their permanency, and act accordingly. It is 
up to protestants to make any showing they fairly can 
in regard to the temporary character of the high cost 
of railroading, or as to whether the increased earn- 
ings of the roads in the last year or two ought to be 
sufficient to meet their increased expenses, or as to 
the unfairness or impracticability of any proposed 
method of raising more revenue, or as to whether the 
carriers use economically the revenue they now re- 
ceive. But there ought to be no spirit of opposing the 
proposed rate increases merely because they are in- 
creases. On the face of things the railroads need 
more money and need it badly. That we have a war 
on our hands ought not to cause us to be stampeded 
into injustice, but, on the other hand, it ought to cause 
us to rise above petty prejudices and to take thought 
that we do not allow ourselves to deprive the railroads 
of what they need, especially at a time when we must 
depend, perhaps as never before, on our transportation 
facilities. 


All this is aside from any plea of the railroads that 
if we are to avoid government ownership we must 
adopt a constructive policy of regulation that will per- 
mit them to earn sufficient revenue to attract capital 
and to buy rolling stock enough and improve their ter- 
minal facilities to the point that-they may take care 
of the growing traffic of the country. We do not know 
yet whether the increases now proposed are intended 
to take care of this general situation or whether they 
are. merely intended to provide for immediate and 
perhaps more or less temporary needs. Nor are we 
certain that now is the proper time to consider and 
decide this broader question. But we believe it must 
be considered before very long and we think it should 
be approached, by all who have to do with it, in a 
constructive spirit. We hope the Newlands commit- 
tee of Congress, now investigating the general subject 
of regulation, may arrive at some wise conclusions 
after a proper hearing of evidence and due delibera- 
tion. If it does not, then some other means must be 
found. We need the railroads and we do not want 
government ownership, which is the alternative if the 
railroads are right in their position. Between the two 
we would rather the railroads had even a little more 
than they are entitled to, for the evils of government 
ownership outweigh the evils of private ownership, 
even when that private ownership -is not regulated as 
rigidly as it might or should be. 

We say to the railroads, however, that if they ex- 


pect to realize their desires as to a constructive policy 
of regulation that will permit them to live and operate 
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as they think they should, they must be consistent in 
their attitude even though sometimes they may feel 
somewhat humiliated. Their case is that in face of 
the strain of the last few months they have broken 
down; that they have been unable to handle properly 
the immense tonnage offered them and business losses 
have resulted ; that this is not their fault in any impor- 
tant or large sense, but the inevitable result of a policy 
of regulation that has kept them living from hand to 
mouth without money enough to buy necessary roll- 
ing stock or to develop properly their terminal facili- 
ties. One can hardly understand why they should 
ever lose sight of this argument—indeed, it would be 
understandable if, in their zeal to achieve their desire, 
they overworked and exaggerated it. And yet we find 
them asserting their preparedness in the face of war 
and their ability to perform any task asked of them in 
the emergency. The fact is that they are in extremely 
bad condition to meet this war demand, and, while 
their patriotism and their knowledge that they are 
losing business because of inability to handle what is 
offered may cause them to regret that fact, it is diffi- 
cult to understand, nevertheless, why they do not real- 
ize its potency as an argument and use it to the utmost. 
We believe the “big ones” do realize that and that it 
will be used in the campaign for higher rates. The in- 
consistencies we have noted are doubtless due to the 
fact that the plans for the campaign had not yet been 
definitely laid down and to the failure of railroad offi- 
cials here and there to see the importance of subordi- 
nating personal pride to the good of the cause. The 
attitude expressed by Vice-President Maxwell of the 
Wabash, at the recent hearing on the proposed C. 
F. A. class rate scale in Chicago, we think is the ef- 
fective one, and perhaps it does not miss the facts 
very far. His idea was that shippers ought to be 
trying to help the roads get increases instead of oppos- 
ing them, for the railroads had simply broken down 
under the load of traffic and the consequent condition 
of business was pitiable. He admitted that railroad 
men felt humiliated, but his point was that they could 
not help it, their lack of rolling stock and terminal 
facilities being the result of our policy of regulation. 


To the shipping public and especially those repre- 
sentatives of it whorare usually active in opposing rate 
increases, we say they must forget their private inter- 
ests in the interest of the public welfare, which in this 
connection is the preservation of an adequate system 
of transportation. They are fully within their rights 
and their duty if they seek to make the carriers prove 
their assertions as to their needs, but they ought to be 
entirely willing to admit the proof if it is offered. As 
a matter of fact, shippers are not injured by percent- 
age increases in freight rates generally applied, any- 
how. They are primarily and chiefly interested in rate 
relationships. A general increase is passed on by them 











to the consumer, who pays the bill eventually. We 
would not forget the consumer—indeed, he is the one 
to be most considered, though he is generally least go, 
But if an increase in freight rates is necessary and 
economically wise, the consumer must shoulder the 
extra burden. It should be part of the campaign oj 
the railroads to make the shipper, as such, and the 
consuming public understand the situation. 


The carriers have not yet expressed in definite fig- 
ures the advance in rates they desire nor is the way 
in which they are trying to go about getting it exactly 
clear. But, as we understand it, they are, in effect, ask- 
ing that the Commission give them permission to pro- 
vide in simple and brief supplements to existing tariffs 
for the percentage advances they wish and to say that 
it will tell them, without the customary delay of sus- 
pension, whether or not the amount they ask for will 
be allowed. We presume the Commission, if it adopts 
the procedure requested by the carriers, will have a 
hearing as soon as definite advances are formally re- 
quested and will then tell the carriers yes or no, or 
tell them what they may have instead of what they 
have proposed. Then any increases approved by the 
Commission in advance of filing, would be filed by 
means of the brief supplements suggested and allowed 
to go into effect without suspension on short notice, 
the tariffs containing the specific rates to be filed later. 
We suppose, if this procedure were adopted, the hear- 
ing held by the Commission prior to its telling the car- 
riers what they might do, would, if anything is to be 
accomplished in the interest of the speed the carriers 
desire, probably be too brief for all minor interests 
to be heard as to injustice that might be caused by 
such advances, and it would have to be understood 
that the advanced rates allowed to become effective in 
this manner would be subject to attack in specific com- 
plaints. The: carriers might very well promise or 
guarantee that when such specific complaints were de- 
cided against them, ample reparation would be made. 

The above outlined method of procedure is unusual 
and there may be some objections to it, but we can 
see none now, if we properly understand the matter. 
If the carriers need more revenue they need it now, 
and if mere rules and red tape would prevent theif 
getting it now, rules and red tape should be ignored 
in the emergency, as long as the rights of all concerned 
can be preserved in ignoring them. The Commission 
has the power to change its own rules and we hope tt 
will do so, first, in the matter of deciding’, in advance 
of the filing of tariffs, whether the increases proposed 
or any increases at all are justified, and, second, as t0 
the method of filing the tariffs providing for the a¢- 
vanced rates, if advances are to be permitted. Speed 
is not the only point the carriers have in view. The 


cost of filing new tariffs under the usual system might 
(Continued on page 689) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Consolidation of Railroads.—A con- 
solidation of all the railroads in the 
United States into one system would 
enable the controller thereof to per- 
form the transportation work of the 
country for much less than the Dill 
now incurred. Of the accuracy of 
that assertion as to freight traffic 
there is no question among those who 
have considered the millions of tons 
carried millions of miles uselessly be- 
cause every traffic manager nearly all the time is striving 
to get “100 per cent of the revenue”—that is, he is trying 
to avoid short-hauling, which, in the eyes of the traffic 
man, is a sin equal to that of burning the crown sheet, in 
the eyes of the operating officials. At an exceptional time 
like this a carrier may short-haul itself on competitive 
traffic so as to be able to take care of shippers who are 
wholly dependent upon it. Chairman Lovett, of the Union 
Pacific, told the Newlands committee that that is what 
the Union Pacific did during the worst of the car conges- 
tion. If every road were connected with every other road, 
mileages could be greatly reduced. All rails would look 
alike to the managers of traffic. In fact, all they would 
have to do would be to consult with the transportation 
managers and come to a conclusion as to which route 
would be the easiest to operate. Then it would not be 
necessary to look up junctions to see which would yield 
the largest division on unrouted traffic. The only question 
would be as to how the tonnage could be got to its desti- 
nation with the least use of cars and engines. At present, 
of course, ownership of the cars and rails constitutes the 
largest factor in considering how a shipment shall be 
routed so as to give the originating line the most revenue. 
All these facts are known to men of intelligence among 
those who have had anything to do with the regulation 
of carriers. Many lawmakers know them also, but nearly 
all lawmakers are timorous. They are afraid to advocate 
consolidation as the first step toward the maximum of 
eficiency. They are unwilling to tell their constituents 
that consolidation of railroads cannot hurt so long as the 
government exercises its power to regulate. 


Advanced Coal Rates.—“When will this thing of advanc- 
ing rates stop?” is the question Commissioner Clements 
asked in different forms several times during the confer- 
ence on the proposals to advance tidewater and lake cargo 
Coal rates. He also asked the railroad presidents for an 
answer. Nobody has yet answered him. The Georgia 
commissioner was thinking about the man who ultimately 
Pays the transportation bill. Those before him were inter- 
ested only in themselves—which is not a reflection on 
them. The railroad men are under obligation to get as 
much for their employers as possible without killing any 
800se that lays golden eggs. The traffic managers and 
attorneys for the shippers are under a like obligation to 
See that their employers are not put at a disadvantage in 
relation io their competitors. That is why there was only 
a little Jiscussion as to the quality of the proposed rates, 
but muh about the unfairness of the northern lines in 
Proposiiny an advance on tidewater coal amounting to only 
five cenis a ton, while the southern lines were proposing 
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ten cents a ton for themselves. The Pennsylvania man 
frankly said he had in mind the grievance of the central 
Pennsylvania miners when he said he would not add more 
than five cents. The Chesapeake & Ohio man broadly 
intimated that, inasmuch as so many persons have testi- 
fied that southern West Virginia coal is better than that 
from Pennsylvania, he could see no reason why that car- 
rier should not bring its unreasonably low rate for more 
than a 400-mile haul up to a reasonable level. And there 
the discussion stopped, except that the Pittsburgh pro- 
ducers said their lake cargo coal rate of 78 cents is too 
high because so far above the cost of the service rendered 
by the Pittsburgh lines in carrying fuel such a short dis- 
tance as that from Pittsburgh to Ashtabula. The man who 
will have to pay the fifteen cents a ton more for his fuel 
lives up in the Northwest. Some day he may find out 
that it was his congressman who, in August, 1916, voted 
for the Adamson law that made the increase in the price 
of coal nécessary, although the congressman may not 
admit the truth of the allegation. 


The Proposed General Rate Advance.—Assuming that 
the railroads get what, early in the week, they were ex- 
pected finally to ask—namely, 15 per cent in Official, 10 
in Western and 5 in Southern Classification territory— 
the increased freight bill for the country will amount to 
about $276,000,000, or $2.76 per capita. The man of family 
supports, on an average, five persons. That means about 
$13.80 added to his annual cost of. living bill—provided 
everybody along the line confines the increase in price to 
exactly what the increase in the freight bill amounts to, 
and provided as much freight moves after the increase as 
before. The two big causes for the proposed advance 
are the war in Europe and the Adamson wage legislation. 
The American citizen, almost any economist can prove, 
must support the fighting men of Europe, to whom have 
already been added some fighting men of America. They 
produce nothing. They merely eat, wear out, and destroy. 
Inasmuch as they have guns, the peaceful men, women 
and children must support them. The Adamson law com- 
pelled the payment of more money to trainmen who were 
earning on an average of a little more than $1,300 a year. 
To be decent to other railroad employes, so President 
Rea of the Pennsylvania said, that company made read- 
justments in wages and salaries that will.cost that com- 
pany $4,800,000 a year more. It will pay the trainmen 
about $9,000,000 a year additional, by reason of con- 
gressional compulsion. When Mr. Rea said that, one of 
the attorneys for shippers remarked that the “readjust- 
ment” made by the company was not so expensive to the 
ultimate consumer as the readjustment of trainmen’s 
wages made by Congress. The estimate as to additional 
costs:to be borne in 1917, given to the Commission in- 
formally on March 27, is $400,000,000. That is believed 
to be a liberal figure. A straight advance of 15 per cent 
in freight rates would yield a little more than $400,000,000. 


Shortage in Steel.—For the benefit of the harassed rail- 
road men whose business it is to provide cars, it may be 
reported that the navy department has arranged a pro- 
gram for 1917 that calls for the delivery to it of 200,000 
tons of structural steel and plates. That quantity, it is 
true, is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the total pro- 
duction of steel. It should, however, suggest something 
to the man who is trying to acquire cars but can get 
nothing better than a promise to deliver equipment six, 
twelve or eighteen months hence. The fact suggests the 
thought that somebody will have to go without steel to a 
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larger degree than during the present year by reason of 
this country’s entry into the war. The three large con- 
tenders for steel tonnage are the allies, the American 
railroads and the American government. Inasmuch as 
E. H. Gary, Charles M. Schwab and others have already 
decided that the government shall have first call (which 
is making a virtue of necessity), the contest for steel ton- 
nage is between the foreign governments and the Ameri- 
can railroads. In the final analysis, any controversy on 
that score will have to be decided by American financiers 
who are trustees, in a way of speaking, in a number of 
important railway systems, as well as agents for the allied 
governments. 





Water and State Rate Combinations.—The decision of 
the Commission in No. 4488, Tampa Fuel Co. vs. the At- 
lantic Coast Line, 43 I. C. C., 231, appears to make it 
almost impossible for anything to move hereafter on a 
combination of port to port water rates and a state rate. 
The Commission held that it has jurisdiction over the 
charges for unloading chartered ships when the unloading 
is done for further transportation by rail, especially when 
the unloading is to be done into cars to be moved on pro- 
portional rates applying for the further movement of coal 
received from beyond. It took the Commission more than 
five years to come to a conclusion on that question, the 
complaint having been filed in the fall of 1911. Commis- 
sioner Hall dissented because, as he viewed the matter, 
the ships were not common carriers and the transporta- 
tion was not under a common control, management or 
arrangement for continuous carriage. The ship masters 
had no part, in making the arrangement, nor had the rail- 
road any control over the ships. It merely provided rates 
for the further transportation of the coal, the unloading 
charges being imposed by a dock company, the stock of 
which the carrier controls. The complainants contended 
that the dock charge was part of the transportation, and 
the Commission agreed with them. A. B. Be. 


s 


THE NEW ADVANCED RATE CASE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

At the time this was written the 1917 advanced rate 
case was just like America’s war with the German empire 
—something that was not, but a concept that everybody 
knew would be put into a form perceptible to one or more 
of the five senses. Both were as certain as anything in 
the future could be—not as certain as that the sun would 
continue in its orbit and therefore bring another day, but 
almost. The railroad presidents had notified the Com- 
mission that they would ask permission to make advances. 
. The President had told certain persons he would advise 
Congress that, in his opinion, a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and Germany, and that he con- 
sidered it his duty to recommend a recognition of the 
fact by means of a declaration that will officially define 
the duty of Americans. 

It is not violating the confidence of any commissioner 
to say that the course of the railroad presidents in this 
latest case has embarrassed the commissioners. The way 
they went about advising the regulating body of their 
intention to propose advances, unfortunately, created an 
impression among representatives of the shippers that 
the carriers would not be averse to having the Commis- 
sion, without observing any formalities, say it would 
allow advances to be made. This course, it was feared, 
suggested to some shippers. that the commissioners might 
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be inclined to an illegal course, although the mere enter- 
tainment of a suspicion of that kind, it was felt among 
those who know the Commission well, ignored the whole 
history of the rate-regulating body. 

The railroad presidents, in their anxiety to have the 
matter disposed of in the shortest possible time, sought 
a hearing, or conference, to which no representative of 
the shippers was invited. The commissioners the next 
day, taking note of the fact that the newspapers had 
apparently ignored a very important matter, placed on the 
press table two copies of the statements made to them at 
the late afternoon conference of March 22. 

It was not until nearly twenty-four hours after Presi- 
dent Rea had told the commissioners about the desire of 
the Official Classification lines to be accorded an advance 
that there was any publicity about that conference. It is 
true that the day before President Rea had addressed 
Commissioner Clements, Messrs. Crosland, Jones and Oberg 
of the Suspension Board in almost exactly the same 
terms he used in talking to the whole Commission. The 
latter suspended the hearing on the valuation matter to 
enable the presidents to have their say. It is also true 
that, before the Commission laid the transcript on the press 
table, Robert H. Large had told the Suspension Board that 
the Official Classification lines would ask for-an advance 
of 15 per cent on merchandise rates, 15 cents on coal to 
“line points,” 15 on lake cargo, from 5 to 10 cents on 
tidewater coal, according to destination, 10 cents on coke 
and 15 cents on ex-lake ore. 

However, shippers generally did not know about those 
announcements. The first they generally received infor- 
mation was when dispatches went out on the afternoon 
of March 23 that at a conference the afternoon before 
the presidents had asked for advances. 


It was that fact that appeared to create the suspicion 
that the railroads had been trying to procure an advance 
in rates without the observance of any formalities. George 
Stuart Patterson, by way of answer to A. E. Helm, was 
at pains, the day the western and southern presidents 
were before the Commission, to oust the suspicion for 
which Mr. Helm, and probably other shippers, had become 
landlords. 

Mr. Patterson tried to explain that all the railroads were 
trying to do was to find a way for getting a more expe 
ditious decision than they were able to procure in the 
five per cent case; to avoid, if possible, the laborious con- 
sideration forced upon them at that time by the volumes 
of figures, and not, as Mr. Helm seemed to think, to have 
the question answered by the Commission, out of hand, 
and without giving the public time to analyze figures and 
statements of fact supporting, as the railroads will con- 
tend, that they are entitled to a larger revenue, if it is 
the desire of the public to have the railroads maintained 
in an efficient condition. 

When the railroads have filed supplements setting forth, 
even sketchily, what they desire, the 1917 advanced rate 
case will have tangible existence. The Commission cal- 
not act on what Messrs. Rea, Patterson, Large and others 
said, although everything they said was taken down by 
stenographers who know the difference between an inter- 
locking crossing and a semaphore. But what they set 
down is not the official act of the Pennsylvania or any 
other Official Classification line. 

There must be a technical compliance with the Act to 
regulate commerce, even if every commissioner is onl 
vinced the railroads needed ten times as much of an ir 

(Continued on page 666) 
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COMMISSION REVERSES ITSELF 


In the light of additional evidence adduced at a rehear- 
ing, the Commission has reversed itself and dismissed No. 
5387, National Syrup Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., opinion No. 
4310, 43 I. C. C., 228-30. Commissioner Clements dissented, 
saying he could not see any material substance in the 
record made at the rehearing. The subject of complaint 
was the rate on glucose from Clinton, Ia., to St. Joseph 
at 18.5 cents. In the original report the carriers were 
required to reduce the Chicago rate to 18.5 cents. Before 
it became effective, however, it was stayed by the grant 
of a rehearing. On the rehearing the Commission came 
to the conclusion that it should not have made the order 
it did because, if the empty movement on the cars used 
in the train had been considered, the conclusion could ‘not 
have been reached that the rate was unreasonable even if 
the rate then from New York to Chicago was only 20 


cents. 


CHARGES ON COAL 


In a report on No. 4488, Tampa Fuel Company vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al., opinion No. 4311, 43 I. C. C. 231-5, 
the Commission held the handling and wharfage charges 
imposed by the defendants at Port Tampa on shipments 
of coal from north Atlantic ports to Tampa to have been 
unreasonable during the two years prior to the filing of 
the-complaint on October 14, 1911. The question was as 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission over charges for 
unloading coal from chartered vessels at Fort Tampa over 
the docks controlled by a subsidiary of the principal re- 
spondent. Commissioner Hall dissented because, in his 
opinion, the jurisdiction of the Commission does not cover 
the services, because, among other things, the chartered 
boats from which the coal was unloaded were not com- 
mon carriers, and, further, the evidence did not indicate 
that the transportation was under a common control, man- 
agement or arrangement for a continuous carriage or ship- 
ment. He said that clearly the transportation was subject 
to the regulatory power of Congress, but he contended that 
Congress had not given the Commission authority over 
such transactions. 

The coal was received at Port Tampa in oceangoing ships 
from north Atlantic ports. The tariffs of the Coast Line 
provided a charge for handling and wharfage of 40 cents 
per long ton applicable on shipments not destined to the 
Bone Valley district in which a number of fertilizing plants 
are situated. To points in that valley the charge- was 
equivalent to 28 cents per long ton. The complainants 


acted on the theory that the 25 cents paid by the masters 
of the vessels for unloading from ocean vessels was a 
charge in connection with the rail transportation. Inas- 
much as it was not published in the tariffs of the railroad 


they contended it was illegal. By means of the tariff it 
Was jossible for the terminal company to receive 40 cents 


on shi;ments to the Bone Valley district and 65 cents per 
ton on shipments destined to Tampa. The defendants 
argued that acting as masters for the vessel they com- 
pleted the delivery when they lifted the coal in the bucket 


directly above the rail of the vessel; that the 40-cent han- 
dling and wharfage charge paid by the complainant was 
for the service from the rail of the vessel to the cars. 
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The Commission specifically condemned the handling 
and wharfage charge of 40 cents per long ton as applied to 
shipments to Tampa, as unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeds 25 cents, the amount charged on shipments to 
the Bone Valley district. Reparation for the difference will 
be ordered as soon as data are furnished. The necessity 
for such services has been removed because river and 
harbor .improvements enable ships to deliver at Tampa 
instead of Port Tampa. 


SILO STAVES AND RAFTERS 


In No. 8258, Napanee Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. 
S. W. et al., opinion No. 4312, 43 I. C. C., 236-40, the Com- 
mission has held that charges on silo staves and rafters 
in carloads and less than carloads from Napanee, Ind., to 
various interstate destinations to have been unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded and exceed the charges based 
on a rating not in excess of that contemporaneously main- 
tained on lumber of the kind from which the staves and 
rafters were made. That is to say that silo staves and 
rafters made of oak shall be carried at a rating not greater 
than that on other oak lumber. Reparation will be made 
on the receipt of proper data. 


ROUGH STAVES AND HEADING 


A finding of unreasonableness has been made in No. 
7425, Dallas Cooperage & Wooden Ware Co. vs. Gulf, Colo. 
& Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 4313, 43 I. C. C., 241-2. The 
complaint was that rates on rough staves and rough head- 
ing from points in Arkansas and Louisiana to Oak Cliff, 
Tex., were unreasonable because they exceeded the rates 
on like traffic from the same points of origin to Dallas. 
Oak Cliff is a local station within the corporate limits of 
Dallas, but about 1.6 miles outside the Dallas switching 
district. The Santa Fe said it was its policy to maintain 
the same rates to Dallas and to Oak Cliff in instances 
where it controlled the rates. The Commission concluded 
that its inability in this instance arose from inability to 
agree with its connections, but such disagreement would 
not be urged in justification for the maintenance of rates 
on staves and heading higher than to Dallas. 


FINDING OF OVERCHARGES 


In No. 8591, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. vs. Grand 
Rapids & Ind. Ry. et al., and Sub. No. 1, same against the 
Louisville & Nashville, and a portion of fourth section 
application No. 1952, opinion No. 4316, 43 I. C. C., 251-4, 
the Commission has decided that charges collected on 
shipments of certain commodities from Pittsburgh and 
Columbus, Ohio, to Milton, Fla., have been unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded the charges that would 
have accrued at the aggregate of rates to and from Pen- 
sacola. As to a shipment of castings and a steam cylinder 
and shaft from Kalamazoo to Milton, the finding was that 
it was overcharged and reparation was awarded. It was 
decided that on a carload of turpentine still fixtures from 
Paxton, Fla., to Bagdad Junction, Fla., the charges were 
not unreasonable. Authority to continue rates in viola- 
tion of the fourth section on turpentine still fixtures from 
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Paxton to Pensacola lower than rates to Bagdad Junction 
denied in fourth section order No. 6511. 


CARLOAD MINIMUMS 


In a report on I. & S. No. 901—Carload Minimums— 
Opinion No. 4319, 43 I. C. C., 259-61, Commissioner Clark 
held that carriers had justified the proposed increases 
in minimum weights on grain screenings, oat clippings 
and oat dust from Fort Worth and other points to inter- 
state destinations. The orders of suspension will be 
vacated as of May 1, so that the increased minimums may 
become effective. 

The minimum on cars 40 feet 6 inches and under is 
to be 40,000; in cars over 40 feet 6 inches and under 41 
feet 6 inches the minimum is to be 44,800; in cars over 
41 feet 6 inches and not exceeding 42 feet 6 inches the 
minimum will be 48,800; in cars over 42 feet 6 inches and 
not more than 46 feet 6 inches the minimum is to be 
56,800, and in all cars over 46 feet 6 inches, 64,800. 


UNREASONABLE REICING CHARGE 


An award of reparation has been made in 8533, Cudahy 
Packing Company vs. Atchison, T. & S. F., opinion No. 
4320, 43 I. OC. C. 262-3, because of an unreasonable re-icing 
charge at Fort Madison, Ia., on packing house products 
shipped from Wichita, Kan., to points east of the Indiana 
and Illinois state line. The charges condemned were $2.50 
per ton for ice and 40 cents per hundred on salt furnished 
at Fort Madison. Contemporaneously in effect and ap- 
plicable at Fort Madison and also at points in Iowa and 
Illinois, on or contiguous to the Mississippi River, was a 
charge of $2.50 per ton for ice, with no additional charge 
for salt and labor, on packing house products from points 
on or east of the Missouri River to destinations east of the 
Indiana-Illinois line. Since the complaint was filed the 
charge for salt and labor has been eliminated, so that the 
only question was as to reparation. 


NO DAMAGE SHOWN 


Although the Union Pacific thought there should be 
reparation, the Commission, in No. 7338, Omaha Alfalfa 
Milling Co. vs. Union Pacific, opinion No. 4321, 43 I. C. C., 
264-5, dismissed that complaint on the ground that the 
complainant had not shown any damage. The complain- 
ant, it was admitted at the first hearing, had paid almost 
$1,200 more on shipments of alfalfa meal from Kearney 
to Omaha, during the period between July 14, 1913, and 
Aug. 7, 1914, than did its competitors doing business be- 
tween the same points. 

At the first hearing, the report at this time being on 
rehearing, the Commission found an unjust discrimination 
arising from the fact that the Union Pacific maintained 
an interstate rate of 14 cents on alfalfa meal from Kearney 
to Omaha, while there was a state rate of 10.5 cents over 
routes the complainant could have used. It dismissed 
the case at the first hearing because it said no showing 
of damage had been made. That report was made not- 
withstanding the fact that the Union Pacific had ex- 
pressed a willingness to refund the difference between 
the state and interstate rates and particularly because 
it had in the meantime reduced its interstate rate to the 
level of the Nebraska charge. 

E. J. McVann, who tried the case in the first instance, 
was much surprised at the statement that there had been 
no showing of damage, because he had tried to introduce 
testimony on that point at that hearing, but was waved 
aside by Examiner Wood, who apparently acted on the 
assumption that an admission by the respondent of dam- 
age was sufficient for the record. Edward P. Smith, who 
tried the case after Mr. McVann retired from it, put in the 
proof and contended that a man who has to pay nearly 
$1,200 more than his competitors must certainly be held 
to have been damaged. The Commission disagreed with 
him. It said that the testimony did not specifically show 
that complainant met competition either in the purchase 
of the alfalfa meal involved or in the sale of the products 
into which it entered. 

This case was made possible by the fact that the bound- 
ary line between Iowa and Nebraska does not follow the 
movements of the Missouri River. In transporting the 
meal from Kearney to Omaha, the Union Pacific traverses 
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a piece of land that was once separated from Nebraksa 
by the erratic river. Inasmuch as the boundary line 
does not follow that stream in its wanderings, ii was 
found that that strip of flat was really in Iowa and, ‘here. 
fore, the Union Paeific interstate rate of 14 cents, insteaq 
of the state rate of 10.5 cents, should have been collected 
in the first instance. Upon advice of counsel and assur. 
ance from the Union Pacific that the money would be re. 
turned, the complainant paid the difference, with the 
result that unless, by court. proceedings that money can 
be recovered, the Omaha Alfalfa Milling Company wil] 
have to bit a final farewell. 


L. C. L. MINIMUM HANDLING 
CHARGES 


In the view of the Commission, there is no good reason 
why a shipper should pay a loading or unloading rate 
on less than carload shipments based on anything other 
than actual weight of lading to be handled. That is the 
substance of the decision in I. and S. No. 907, opinion 
No. 4322, 43 I. C. C., 266-7. Carriers operating under 
Western Classification proposed amendments to rule 18 
of Western Classification No. 53, I. C. C. No. 11, so as to 
make it certain that the shipper shall pay 1.25 cents per 
100 pounds, not upon the actual weight, but upon the 
minimum carload weight. The loading anti unloading 
charge is imposed only on less-than-carload shipments 
upon which carload rates and minima are applied, making 
less than the L. C. L. rates applied on actual weights. 

The carriers at the hearing insisted that the rule was 
always intended to work so that the shipper would pay 
the loading or unloading charge upon a quantity equal 
to the carload minimum, but uncertainty of the language 
employed led to the issue fought to a conclusion by 
reason of the filing of the suspended supplement to the 
classification. 

“There are good reasons for basing carload rates upon 
carload minima, but there is no apparent reason for 
basing loading or unloading charges on the minimum car- 
load weight,” says the report. “The amount of service 
performed for the transportation charge does not vary 
substanually with the variations in weight below the 
minimum, while the amount of the service performed in 
loading or unloading varies directly with the quantity of 
freight in the car.” 

The carriers are to cancel the amended rule on or be- 
fore May 1. : 


LUMBER THROUGH ROUTES AND 
RATES 


CASE NO. 8276 (43 I. C. C., 268-275) 
CYBUR LUMBER COMPANY ET AL. VS. NEW OR- 
LEANS & NORTHEASTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 
ET AL. 
Submitted Feb. 11, 1916. Opinion No. 4323. 


Upon complaint alleging that defendants have failed to estab- 
lish through routes and joint rates on lumber and forest 
products from Cybur, Miss., on the complainant line, to 
certain destinations south of the Ohio River and praying 
the establishment of joint rates not higher than those ap- 
plicable from Picayune, Miss., and the allowance of 4 
division of 2 cent therefrom to complainant line, and that 
reparation be awarded to complainant lumber company, on 
the basis of 2 cents per 100 pounds, on shipments made 
prior to Dec, 2, 1914, for unjust and unreasonable charges 
or as an allowance, under Section 15 of the act, for a trans- 
portation service rendered by a shipper, and to complainant 
line in the same amount on shipments after that date, as 4 
reasonable division of joint rates which should have been 
established, Held: } 

1. Rates applicable from Picayune to the destinations in ques- 
tion not found to be maximum reasonable rates for applica- 
tion from Cybur. 

3. Rates on lumber and other forest products from points on 
the Cybur, Gulf & Northwestern R. R. to destinations in 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina And South 
Carolina in excess of joint rates contemporaneously_main- 
tained on those commodities from stations on the Missis- 
sippi Central R. R. or the Pascagoula, Moss Point & North- 
ern R. R. to the same destinations found to be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant lumber company; and defendants 
required to establish through routes and nonprejudicia 
joint rates from Cybur, Gulf & Northwestern points to 
those destinations. 

3. Proportional rates on lumber originating at points on the 
complainant line, and destined to Central Freight Assocla- 
tion territory, when stopped at Slidell, La., for creosoting, 
should not exceed the proportional rates contempecran:( usly 
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maintained for a similar movement of lumber from stations 
on the Mississippi Central R. R. east of Brookhaven, Miss. 

4, Reparation denied. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 

A short time prior to May 1, 1912, the Cybur Lumber 
Company, a corporation, hereinafter called the lumber 
company, acquired by purchase a tract of timber near 
Cybur, Miss., and two sawmills and a planing mill, lo- 
cated at Cybur, together with the railroad tracks and 
equipment theretofore used as a facility of the mill opera- 
tions. In addition to logging spurs, there was a main 
track extending from the mill, 10.14 miles, to Picayune, 
Miss., on the New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad. 

In October, 1914, the lumber company procured the in- 
corporation of the Cybur, Gulf & Northwestern Railroad 
Company, and conveyed to that company, in exchange for 
all but three qualifying shares of its entire capital stock 
of $75,000, the line of railroad between Cybur and Pica- 
yune, with certain equipment and other property, which 
theretofore had been used as a plant facility of the lum- 
ber company. 

The lumber company, however, continued to use the 
tracks for the movement of logs to its mill and lumber 
from its mill to Picayune until Dec. 2, 1914, on which 
date the operation of the line from Cybur to Picayune 
was taken. over by and has since been conducted by the 
Cybur, Gulf & Northwestern Railroad Company, herein- 
after called the Gulf & Northwestern. 

The line of the Gulf & Northwestern is of standard 
gauge and is laid with 40-pound rails. It connects with 
a Jogging road owned by the H. Weston Lumber Company, 
which road extends from Picayune to Logtown, Miss., a 
point on the Pearl River, and access is had to the Gulf 
poat lines by way of the river. The equipment of the 
Gulf & Northwestern consists of two locomotives, one 
combination passenger and baggage car, and one box Car. 
One of the locomotives is leased from the lumber com- 
pany. The lumber company maintains logging spurs ex- 
tending from the mill into the timber, which it operates 
with its own equipment. It is testified that probably those 
logging spurs will eventually be taken over by the Gulf 
& Northwestern. 

The Gulf & Northwestern operates a mixed train for 
passengers, mail and freight twice each way daily between 
Cybur and Picayune. From Dec. 1, 1914, to Nov. 1, 1915, 
approximately 7,500 local passengers were handled. Dur- 
ing the same period the total freight traffic amounted 
to approximately 40,670 tons, of which 39,678 tons, or 
97.56 per cent, consisted of lumber and forest products. 
In addition to the traffic of the lumber company, there 
is a small traffic in ties, logs and charcoal by a few 
independent shippers. There is a store at Cybur, con- 
ducted by the R. J. Williams Mercantile Company, under 
an arrangement by which the lumber company receives 
a division of the profits. A considerable part of the traffic 
of the Gulf & Northwestern, other than lumber and forest 
products, consists of supplies of various kinds, such as 
merchandise, tools and feed for the lumber company and 
merchandise for the mercantile company. It thus ap- 
pears that the Gulf & Northwestern is a bona fide com- 
mon carrier controlled by a shipper. 

On Aug. 28, 1915, the lumber company and the Gulf 
& Northwestern filed their joint complaint alleging, in 
substance, that during the period from May 1, 1912, until 
Dec. 2, 1914, the lumber company shipped, or caused to 
be shipped on its behalf, by way of Picayune, large quan- 
tities of rough and dressed lumber to various destinations, 
and that upon such shipments the New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad Company, hereinafter called the respond- 
ent, and its connections, charged the full tariff rates in 
effect from Picayune, without making therefrom any di- 
vision or allowance to the lumber company for the service 
: transporting the lumber from its mill at Cybur to 
eee that on Dec. 2, 1914, and various dates sub- 
G a ‘hereto, defendants established joint rates with the 
ulf & Northwestern on lumber and forest products to 


certain ‘erstate destinations, out of which joint rates 
@ division of 2 cents per 100 pounds is allowed to the 
Gulf & Northwestern for its haul to Picayune; that to 
other de; nations, where no such joint rates have been 
€stablishe’. no divisions or allowances have been made 
to the G.'f & Northwestern, although joint rates have 


—_ esta lished by the trunk lines in connection with 
Short lin of railroad serving competing sawmills in 
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Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, out of which rates 
the short lines receive divisions in varying amounts, in 
no case on a lower basis than the divisions allowed the 
Gulf & Northwestern by defendants, and the competing 
sawmills have had continuously the benefit of group rates; 
and that on shipments moving to such destinations the 
Gulf & Northwestern collected, and collects, for the haul 
to Picayune its reasonable local rate of 3 cents per 100 
pounds, by which amount the through rates charged ex- 
ceeded and exceed just and reasonable rates. Sections 
1, 2, 3 and 15 of the act are alleged to have been violated. 

The prayer of the complaint is: (a) That the defend- 
ant carriers be required to establish joint rates for the 
future on lumber from Cybur to interstate destinations 
to which such rates have not already been provided, and 
to allow to the Gulf & Northwestern a division of 2 cents 
per 100 pounds; (b) that defendants be required to pay 
the lumber company, as reparation for unreasonable 
charges exacted or as an allowance under section 15 of 
the act, 2 cents per 100 pounds on lumber moved by it 
from the mill to Picayune prior to the incorporation and 
operation of the Gulf & Northwestern; and (c) that de- 
fendants be required to pay to the Gulf & Northwestern 
an allowance or division of not less than 2 cents per 100 
pounds on all its shipments of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts to points to which no joint rates were published, and 
upon which charges have been collected on the basis of 
the rates to and from Picayune. The complaint seeks 
the application from Cybur of the rates from the junction 
point in all cases. 

The mill of the lumber company has an annual capacity- 
of about 14,000,000 feet, or about 2,400 carloads of lum- 
ber. It manufactures principally yellow pine lumber, tim- 
bers, car material and railroad ties. The investment of 
the lumber company in the mill and the land is about 
$400,000. The timber lands owned by the lumber com- 
pany are principally beyond the terminus of the railroad, 
and are reached by the logging tracks of the lumber com- 
pany. In a general way the lumber company competes 
with all manufacturers of yellow pine in the South. An 
important competitor is the J. J. Newman Lumber Com- 
pany, with mills at Bude, Sumrall and Hattiesburg, Miss., 
on the Mississippi Central Railroad, which it controls. 
That line extends from Hattiesburg, where it connects 
with respondents’ line, westwardly 154 miles to Natchez, 
Miss., intersecting several trunk lines in its course. Other 
competitors are located on the adjacent trunk lines. 

Prior to the beginning of operation by the Gulf & North- 
western all shipments by the lumber company were de- 
livered by it to respondent at Picayune and waybilled 
thence at Picayune rates. The present blanket rates 
on lumber to Central Freight Association territory apply 
from stations on the lines of the respondent, the Alabama 
& Vicksburg Railway, the Illinois Central Railroad south 
of Jackson, Miss., the New Orleans, Great Northern Rail- 
road, the Mississippi Central, and also from stations on 
certain additional lines. From stations, except junction 
points, on other short lines in that territory, with the 
exception of the Gulf & Northwestern, the rates are 
higher than the blanket rates; for example, the rates on 
lumber from stations on the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad, 
the New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Railway, the 
Kentwood & Eastern Railway, and the Natchez, Columbia 
& Mobile Railroad to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory are made by the addition of an arbitrary of from 
1 cent to 2 cents to the rates from the junction points. 
In addition to the arbitraries, those short lines receive 
divisions out of the trunk line rates from the junctions. 

In a tariff effective Dec. 2, 1914, defendants published 
joint rates on lumber from stations on the Gulf & North- 
western to Ohio River crossings and generally to points 
north thereof in Central Freight Association territory, and 
out of such rates allow the Gulf & Northwestern a division 
of 2 cents per 100 pounds. The rates so published are 
the same as the rates contemporaneously maintained by 
defendants from Picayune to the same destinations. In 
other words, the junction rates has been extended back 
to the mill on the short line. The same tariff publishes 
through rates from points on respondent’s line to destina- 
tions in the states of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, but by an exception in the 
tariff the group rates from points on respondents’ line, in- 
cluding Picayune, to points in those states are not ap- 
plicable from the mill of the lumber company on the 
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Gulf & Northwestern. Complainants contend that this 
exception is unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in that 
it makes the rates applicable from points on the Gulf & 
Northwestern exceed “rates on the group basis” con- 
temporaneously maintained from stations on the Missis- 
sippi Central and other lines of the same character in 
the same general territory. 


Tariffs on file with the Commission show that from 
points on the Mississippi Central and the Pascagoula- 
Moss Point Northern, part of the Alabama & Mississippi 
Railroad, both of which are industry owned or controlled, 
to two destinations in Georgia the rates are higher than, 
and to the remaining destinations are the same as, those 
from the trunk line junctions; that to destinations in 
South Carolina and North Carolina the junction point rates 
apply; that to destinations in Alabama the rates are 
higher than the rates from the junction points; and that 
to destinations in Louisiana, with the exception of rates 
to Slidell, New Orleans and Port Chalmette in connection 
with the Mississippi Central, no joint rates are published. 

With respect to the lumber company’s claim for rep- 
aration, it will be observed that the rates applicable from 
Picayune are not assailed and that the alleged unrea- 
sonable combination rates paid after the wulf & North- 
western commenced operations are not the basis, nor 
do they embrace the measure of the relief prayed. It 
is also to be said that if a charge of discrimination or 
undue prejudice, because of divisional allowances to other 
tap lines, might be understood to be the basis of the Gulf 
& Northwestern’s corresponding claim, no mention of it 
appears in complainants’ requested findings of fact. As 
to the prayer for future relief, the Gulf & Northwestern 
is interested in joint rates only in so far as prospective 
divisions are concerned, while the lumber company seeks 
joint rates which shall not exceed those now applicable 
from Picayune. In this connection it should be stated 
that at the hearing defendants challenged our jurisdiction 
to fix divisions in this proceeding, in which for the first 
time an order prescribing joint rates is sought, and ob- 
jected to the introduction of any evidence in support of 
such relief. 

The record does not show that the rates applicable to 
the destinations here in question from Picayune are, in 
point of intrinsic reasonableness, the maximum rates 
which should be applied from Cybur. Excepting shipments 
to Slidell and New Orleans, which points were brought 
into question at the hearing, the traffic of the lumber 
company has moved almost wholly to points on or north 
of the Ohio River: However, counsel for respondent, 
although disclaiming specific authority to speak for it, 
expresses the assumption that his company would have 
no objection in joining in through rates with the Gulf 
& Northwestern, provided they were reasonable and re- 
spondent’s revenues were protected. 


Upon all the facts of record we are of opinion and find 
that rates on lumber and other forest products from points 
on the Gulf & Northwestern to destinations in the ex- 
cepted states above named in excess of joint rates con- 
temporaneously maintained and applied on the same com- 
modities from stations on the Mississippi Central or the 
Pascagoula-Moss Point Northern to those destinations are 
and for the future will be unduly preferential to complain- 
ant lumber company and unduly preferential of shippers 
on the lines last named, and that through routes and non- 
prejudicial joint rates from Gulf & Northwestern points 
to those destinations should be established accordingly. 
The divisions allowed to the Gulf & Northwestern out of 
such joint rates should in no event exceed the maximum 
amounts fixed in our second supplemental report and 
order in the Tap Line case, 31 I. C. C., 490 (The Traffic 
World, July to December, 1914, p. 451). 

Complainants contend, in effect, that the rates from 
Cybur to interstate destinations on shipments creosoted 
in transit at Slidell and on shipments to New Orleans for 
export are unjust and unreasonable. Rates are herein- 
after stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

Complainants observed that from Brookhaven, Miss., on 
the Mississippi Central at its junction with the Illinois 
Central to New Orleans, 194 miles, the rate in connection 
with respondent’s line is 7 cents, plus $5 per car for 
stoppage at Slidell for creosoting, as against a rate af 
8 cents from Cybur to New Orleans, 57 miles, with the 
same stopover charge at Slidell; also that from Sumrall, 
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Miss., on the Mississippi Central, to Cincinnati, O.. the 
rate is 22.5 cents, with privilege of stopover at § idell 
for creosoting without additional charge, while from 
Cybur to Cincinnati the rate is 24.5 cents, plus $5 per 
car for the same transit service. The 7-cent rate from 
Brookhaven to New Orleans also applies by the direct 
line of the Illinois Central. From Mississippi Central sta. 
tions west of Brookhaven the rate to New Orelans by way 
of respondents’ line is 10 cents; from such stations east 
of Brookhaven and west of Hattiesburg the rate is 9 
cents. It does not appear that from stations on the Mis. 
sissippi Central west of Hattiesburg any provision is made 
in the tariffs for creosoting in transit at Slidell. From 
Hattiesburg to New Orleans the rate is 7 cents, and by 
a provision in the tariff that rate includes the creosoting. 
in-transit service at Slidell. From Picayune the rate js 
5 cents, and, contrary to complainant’s understanding, no 
additional charge is made for creosoting in transit at 
Slidell. The rate to New Orleans from points on the 
Gulf & Northwestern is 3 cents higher than the rate 
from Picayune, as against 2 cents and 3 cents over Hat- 
tiesburg from the Mississippi Central stations east and 
west of Brookhaven, respectively. The addition to the 
Picayune rate is the Gulf & Northwestern’s local rate of 
3 cents. If this local rate were reduced to 2 cents ship- 
pers located on the Gulf & Northwestern would pay the 
same excess over the junction rate that is paid by the 
shippers on the Mississippi Central east of Brookhaven. 

On lumber from Hattiesburg to Ohio River crossings 
and Central Freight Association territory, generally, with 
stop-off at Slidell for creosoting, the rate is $7.50 per 
car to Slidell, plus the blanket rate from Slidell to des- 
tination. On a similar movement from Picayune the rate 
is $5 per car to Slidell, plus the blanket rate from Slidell 
to destination. On lumber from points on the Mississippi 
Central, Brookhaven, and east thereof, except Hatties- 
burg, to Ohio River crossings and Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory generally, with stop-off at Slidell for 
creosoting, the rates are 6% cents, and from stations 
west of Brookhaven 7% cents, to Slidell, plus the pro- 
portional rate from Slidell to Ohio River crossings ap- 
plicable to traffic destined to Central Freight Association 
territory generally. For example, the blanket rate from 
all those points to Cincinnati is 21% cents. On lumber 
stopped at Slidell for creosoting the rate is 6% cents, or 
71% cents to Slidell. After creosoting it is billed to Cin 
cinnati at a proportional rate of 16 cents, making the 
total rate 1 cent, or 2 cents additional for the stop-off 
at Slidell. On lumber from Cybur to Ohio River cross 
ings and Central Freight Association territory generally, 
with stop-off at Slidell for creosoting, the rate is 3 cents 
to Picayune, $5 per car from Picayune to Slidell, plus 
the blanket rate of 21% cents from Slidell to destination. 

Inasmuch as the blanket rate on lumber from all points 
on the Mississippi Central, as well as from points on the 
Gulf & Northwestern, are the same to Ohio River cross- 
ings and Central Freight Association territory generally, 
the cost to the shipper for the transit service at Slidell 
should be the same on lumber from originating points on 
both lines. This may be accomplished by establishing 
proportional rates to and from Slidell on lumber origt 
nating on the Gulf & Northwestern, when for destinations 
in Central Freight Association territory, that will not ex: 
ceed the proportional rates contemporaneously maintained 
for a similar movement of lumber from Mississippi Cel 
tral stations east of Brookhaven. 


There remain for consideration the claims of the lumber 
company and the Gulf & Northwestern for reparation on 
the shipments which moved prior to, and from and after 
Dec. 2, 1914, respectively. Aside from the fact that cer 
tain claims of the lumber company are barred by the 
statute of limitations, the record does not show that the 
transportation service upon which the claim is founded— 
a service wholly off of respondent’s line—was one which 
defendants, or respondent, had ever undertaken, either 
jointly or severally, to perform, or that the complainant 
ever solicited rates which should include, or that the 
rates charged should have included, that service. Nor 
is there any basis for reparation on other grounds. 
Equally, with respect to the claim of the Gulf & North- 
western, the record affords no ground for an award 
the basis of retroactive divisional allowances. : 

An order in accordance with the foregoing findings will 
be entered. 
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BOAT LINE DECISION 


CASE NO. 6624 (43 I. C. C., 286-290) 


APPLICATION OF THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF CANADA UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 5 OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT AS AMENDED BY SECTION 11 OF THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912. 


Submitted Nov. 11, 1916. Opinion No. 4326. 


Upon rehearing, Held, That the existing service by water of the 
Canada Atlantic Transit Co. is being operated in the inter- 
est of the public and is of advantage to the convenience and 
commerce of the people, and that an extension thereof will 
neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the 
route by water here under consideration. The Canada 
Atlantic Transit Co. will be required to file its tariffs in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act to regulate com- 
merce as amended by the Panama Canal act. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

In Lake Line Applications Under Panama Canal Act, 
33 I. ©. C., 699 (The Traffic World, May 22, 1915, p. 1122), 
petiiioner Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was 
denied permission longer to operate the Canada Atlantic 
Transit Company, a boat line which it owns and operates 
on the Great Lakes. Pursuant to a petition to rehear, the 
order entered with respect to the Canada Atlantic Transit 
Company was set aside and the case reopened for further 
hearing by order dated March 29, 1916. A further hearing 
was held Sept. 27, 1916, at which time an important juris- 
dictional question was urged and further evidence was 
introduced in support of the contentions previously .ad- 
vanced by the petitioner. 

Petitioner Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada 
is a railroad corporation organized under the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada, owning and operating various lines 
of railroad within Canada, by act of the Parliament of 
Canada dated May 16, 1905, chapter 75; 4—5 Edward VII 
was specifically authorized to acquire the capital stock 
of the Canada Atlantic Railway Company and the Canada 
Atlantic Transit Company. The Canada Atlantic Transit 
Company operates a line of boats from Depot Harbor, 
Ont., on Georgian Bay, the western terminus of the Can- 
ada Atlantic Railway Company, to Chicago, Ill., and a 
line of boats from Depot Harbor to Milwaukee, Wis., 
plying on the international boundary waters between this 
country and Canada. The petitioner contends upon re- 
hearing that the refusal to permit it longer to operate its 
boat line invades the right of free navigation of the in- 
ternational boundary waters between this country and 
Canada, which is preserved to the inhabitants of each of 
said countries by treaties which have been in force for 
many years. That the Panama Canal. act does not spe- 
cifically provide that this treaty right shall be curtailed; 
that accordingly the Panama Canal act cannot be con- 
strued as having any application to the ownership of the 
petitioner in the Canada Atlantic Transit Company; and 
that this Commission consequently has no jurisdiction to 
deny petitioner power longer to operate. In the view we 
now take upon the merits of this application, upon rehear- 
ing, under which the water service of the Canada Atlantic 
Transit Company as now operated may be extended, we 
deem it unnecessary to consider or decide this question. 

The petitioner upon rehearing again contends that it 
does not compete with its boat line within the meaning 
of the provisions of the Panama Canal act, and that this 
Commission is without jurisdiction in the premises. The 
petitioner, in addition to the lines of railroad which it 
Owns and operates within the Dominion of Canada, owns 
and operates certain lines of railway within the United 
States which reach Chicago, connecting with its Canadian 
lines. The petitioner joins in through routes and pub- 
lishes joint through rates in connection with the lines 
from Chicago to Milwaukee, the other port served by its 
boats In Lake Line Applications Under the Panama 
Canal Act, supra, we held that this condition brought 
about a transportation situation under which the peti- 


tione does Or may compete with its boat line within 
the tueaning of the provisions of the Panama Canal act. 
Nothing shown upon the rehearing would warrant our 


changing this finding. 
The Canada Atlantic Transit Company is a so-called 
differential line. Because the route from eastern territory 


hy ports served by this line is more circuitous than 
that of the more direct route, a somewhat lower scale 
of rates is made applicable via this line. For many years 


-Cargo capacity of 14,000 net tons. 
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the transit company’s rate has been lower by 10 cents 
per 100 pounds for first class traffic from New York to 
Chicago than the rate of the so-called standard lake-and- 
rail routes and proportionately less for traffic of other 
classes. It appears from statements filed upon rehearing 
that the rates via the standard lake-and-rail routes from 
New York to Chicago are higher than the transit com- 
pany’s rates on the different classes of traffic as follows, 
namely: On first class, 19.2 per cent; second class, 17.4 
per cent; third class, 17.1 per cent; fourth class, 15.4 
per cent; fifth class, 13.6 per cent; and sixth class, 10.5 
per cent. The standard all-rail rates from New York to 
Chicago are higher than the transit company’s rates on 
the six classes of traffic, as follows, namely: On first 
class, 51.5 per cent; second class, 48.5 per cent; third 
class, 50 per cent; fourth class, 41.5 per cent; fifth class, 
43.2 per cent; and sixth class, 38.4 per cent. 

The transit company operates three steel vessels having 
an aggregate net registered tonnage of 7,118 tons and a 
During the season of 
1914 it carried 348,727 tons of freight, and during the 
season of 1915, 321,824 tons. During the season of 1915, 
up to August 31, it carried 184,738 tons. The transit 
company provides approximately three sailings per week, 
both eastbound and westbound, during the season of navi- 
gation, with substantially regular service. During 1915 
its boats were in commission 205 times and made 68 
round trips. During the last season, up to August 31, 
its boats had made 34 round trips. The traffic transported 
has its origin or destination at numerous points through- 
out a large territory in Canada and in the United States, 
including the terminal points, Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
points generally in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Kansas, and the southwest territory, New England, 
New York and Canada, and the Canadian provinces, and 
also points abroad from which traffic is imported or to 
which it is exported. During the early part of the season 
of navigation last past the transit company handled over 
34,000 separate and distinct consignments of freight. The 
traffic representative of many regular shippers and con- 
signees located in the territory who have availed them- 
selves of the service of the transit company appeared at 
the rehearing and testified to the satisfactory nature of 
that service, and uniformly expressed the desire that it 
be continued. 


The service of the transit company was originally estab- 
lished to provide a western connection for the Canada 
Atlantic Railway, which otherwise would have ended in 
a transportation cul de sac. Thirty per cent of the gross 
earnings of the Canada Atlantic Railway Company during 
the season of navigation and 18 per cent of its earnings 
throughout the year are received on traffic destined to 
or received from the transit company. The service of 
the transit company was established solely as a supple- 
ment to and extension of the Canada Atlantic Railway. 
The traffic and business conditions in the territory served 
by the @anada Atlantic Railway have materially changed 
since its organization. Formerly this territory was a large 
producer of timber and lumber products, with the traffic 
incident to such production; but now that the timber 
resources have been largely depleted this traffic has 
greatly decreased, and there has not been, as yet, agri- 
cultural development or other local development which 
furnishes traffic to replace that formerly incident to the 
lumber projects. It is urged that the transit company is 
of increasing importance to the Canada Atlantic Railway, 
which is an integral part of the Grand Trunk system. 
The transit company has always operated at a deficit 
after the payment of fixed charges. In 1913 the deficit 
was $704,574; in 1914 it was $860,453. 

The Canada Atlantic Railway has always absorbed out 
of its rail revenue the deficit resulting from the operation 
of the transit company, because there has been no other 
way to secure the maintenance of the service performed 
by the transit company or to secure an equivalent water 
service west of Depot Harbor for the interchange of 
traffic to and from Lake Michigan ports. The Canada 
Atlantic Railway is the only railroad which reaches Depot 
Harbor. Neither the petitioner nor the Canada Atlantic 
Railway Company has ever refused to interchange traffic 
at Depot Harbor with any other vessel or carrier by 
water, or to form through routes or make joint rates 
or enter into arrangement for divisions of rates on an 
equitable basis with respect to the handling of lake and 
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rail traffic. No request has ever been made to either 
of them for the making of such arrangement. It is stated 
on behalf of the petitioner that it heretofore has been, and 
now is, ready to make reasonable and proper arrange- 
ment for the establishment of such through route and 
joint rates in connection with any responsible water car- 
rier or vessels carrying package fréight to and from a 
connection with it at Depot Harbor, even if the service 
of the transit company continues under its present control. 

It is stated on behalf of the petitioner that the elimina- 
tion of the interest of the petitioner in the transit: com- 
pany would necessarily result in a discontinuance of the 
water service of that line, which is the only remaining 
differential rail-and-lake route to Lake Michigan ports. 
It is also stated that the Lake Line Association has been 
dissolved. It is said that the petitioner has not diverted 
or attempted to divert traffic from the boats of the transit 
company, and that neither the petitioner nor the transit 
company has acquired any monopoly of or lessened any 


competition upon the water route served by the transit — 


company, and that the transit company has actively com- 
peted and will continue actively to compete with other 
existing rail and lake routes upon the Great Lakes. 

From a full consideration of the record, upon rehear- 
ing, we find that the existing service by water of the 
Canada Atlantic Transit Company is being operated in 
the interest of the public, and is of advantage to the 
convenience and commerce of the people, and that an 
extension thereof will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce 
competition on the route by water here under considera- 
tion. The Canada Atlantic Transit Company will be re- 
quired to file its tariffs in accordance with the proviséons 
of the Act to regulate commerce as amended by the Pan- 
ama Canal act. An order will be entered in accordance 
with the views expressed herein. 


WHEAT ON THE GREAT LAKES 


CASE NO. 9069 (43 I. C. C., 338-352) 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY ET AL. VS GREAT 
LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 17, 1917. Opinion No. 4329. 


1. Combination rail-lake-and-rail rates on wheat from Min- 
neapolis to complainants’ mills in southern Minnesota and 
southwestern Wisconsin, there milled in transit and sent 
forward through Milwaukee to New Yoor and other eastern 
destinations, not shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

2. Combination of local rates on wheat from country stations 
in the spring wheat territory to Lake Superior ports, and 
of rates thence, water and rail, to New York and other 
eastern destinations, slightly lower than the combination of 
local rates from same points of origin to complainants’ 
mills and thence to Lake Michigan ports, and of rates 
thence, water and rail, to the same destinations, not shown 
to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial to mills whose 
product takes the latter route. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 


The complainants’ mills are situated in southwestern 
Wisconsin and southern Minnesota, generally south of an 
east and west line running through Minneapolis. 

Two different situations are presented in this case. 

(1) Upon wheat moving from Minneapolis, milled in 
transit at complainants’ mills, and the products thereof 
forwarded over a rail-lake-and-rail route by the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation through Lake Michigan ports 
—Milwaukee and Chicago—to New York a combination 
domestic rate of 23.8 cents per 100 pounds is applicable. 
It is alleged that thereby undue prejudice is created 
against millers in southern Minnesota and southwestern 
Wisconsin who ship via the route in question, for the 
reason that from Minneapolis to the same destination by 
way of Duluth, a joint through rail-lake-and-rail domestic 
rate of 23 cents per 100 pounds applies on grain products 
and by-products. 


(2) Upon wheat from country stations at and beyond 
the complainants’ mills—situated chiefly in southern Min- 
nesota and sOuthwestern Wisconsin—milled in transit at 
the mills of the complainants and the products forwarded 
to Lake Michigan ports and thence lake-and-rail by the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation to points in Trunk Line 
territory, the combination rates are in the majority of 
instances somewhat higher than the combination rates 
on wheat drawn from the same territory, milled at Lake 
Superior ports, and the product forwarded by the Great 
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Lakes Transit Corporation to the same points in Trunk 
Line territory. It is alleged that this constitutes undue 
prejudice against the complainants and undue preference 
in favor of the millers at Lake Superior ports, Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis. 

Though in both of the situations above outlined it is 
alleged that the rates involved are unreasonable per se 
in violation of section 1, the evidence, other than refer. 
ence to and reliance on certain of the Commission’s former 
findings, adduced to support this contention was essentially 
that lower charges are effective through Lake Superior 
ports. 

The export rates involved were formally attacked by 
the complaint, but the charge as to them was abandoned, 

We shall first deal with the allegations of undue preju- 
dice, and subsequently with the allegation of unreason- 
ableness. 

Does the fact that complainants, drawing wheat from 
Minneapolis, milling it in transit, and forwarding the 
product via Lake Michigan ports, lake and rail to New 
York, must pay 23.8 cents per 100 pounds on domestic 
shipments, evidence undue prejudice as against Minne- 
apolis competitors, who pay but 23 cents on their products 
via Lake Superior ports to the same destination? Does 
the disparity in rates cited above evidence undue preju- 
dice against complainants in the light of the fact that 
hitherto their rates have been on a parity, and still remain 
on a parity with Minneapolis competitors if complainants’ 
shipments traverse the lakes from Michigan ports by 
other boat lines than the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion? 

Rates on grain into the competing markets of Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee and Chicago have 
been before this Commission in numerous cases. Among 
these are Investigation of Advances in Rates on Grain, 
21 I. C. C., 22 (The Traffic, June 3, 1911, p. 986); Com- 
mercial Club of Superior, Wis., vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 24 
I. C. C., 96 (The Traffic World, Jan. to June, 1912, p. 1300); 
25 1. C. C., 342 (The Traffic World, Dec. 28, 1912, p. 1075); 
Superior Commercial Club vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C,, 
342 (Supra); Chicago-Duluth Grain Rates,. 27 I. C. C., 216 
(The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1342); Board of 


Trade of City of Chicago vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C,, 
530 (The Traffic World, July 19, 1913, p. 156); Chamber 


of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 34 
I. C. C., 581 (The Traffic World, July 31, 1915, p. 235); 
1915 Western Rate Advance Case, 35 I. C. C., 497, 566 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 14, 1915, p. 320). 

In Chicago-Duluth Grain Rates, 27 I. C. C., 222, in com- 
menting upon the minor variations in rates on grain and 
grain products in this locality, it was sad: 

Experiences justify the statement that it is humanly impos- 
sible to fix any adjustment of these rates that would be accept- 
able to the several contending markets, and equally impossible 
to fix any adjustment in which those interested in those mar- 
kets could find no room for criticism. 

In Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. C. & A. 
R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 5383 (supra), it is remarked: 

Complainants insist that they should be permitted to go into 
the Minneapolis market, purchase wheat, and ship it out ata 
rate no higher than the Minneapolis miller pays as the balance 
of the through rate on wheat manufactured into flour and 
shipped to Chicago. * * * We do not believe that the func- 
tion of transit should be so enlarged. 

It would appear, however, that the equality of rates 
from Minneapolis and complainants’ mills has permitted 
complainants, who draw at least half of their grain from 
Minneapolis, to place their products at points in Eastern 
Trunk Line territory on a parity with their Minneapolis 
competitors. That the so-called western lines servils 
complainants’ mills and transporting complainants’ prod- 
ucts to Lake Michigan ports should be willing that the 
former rate equality should be maintained is fairly indic- 
ative of the policy of these lines to obtain the rail haul 
thus involved. It is not conclusive evidence that the 0.8- 
cent higher rate per 100 pounds via the new lake-carriers 
route creates undue prejudice against the complainants. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that Minneapolis is within 
150 miles of Lake Superior, whereas the complainant mills 
are at least twice that distance from Lake Michigan, and 
that the Lake Superior route offers a haul by water which 
both absolutely and relatively to the rail haul is longer 
than the water haul from Lake Michigan ports, the slightly 
higher rate via the later route can hardly be a (judged 
unduly prejudicial to complainants. 
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We are not satisfied that the dispartiy in rates com- 
plained of results in discrimination, nor if discrimination 
were found, that the greater rate by Lake Michigan, which 
exceeds the Lake Superior rate by little over 3 per cent, 
can be adjudged undue. 

The other situation which is said to involve undue 
prejudice has to do with the comparative rates from coun- 
try points in the spring wheat territory to Lake Superior 
mills and to complainants’ mills, respectively, when taken 
in each case with the outbound rate on the product via 
lake route to points in Eastern Trunk Line territory. 

It is not contended here that the combination rates were 
previously equal, but that a certain advantage lay with 
the Lake Superior mills which is so augmented by the 
0.8-cent higher rate via the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration’s route over Lake Michigan as to issue in undue 
prejudice, 

There are no joint through rates from the spring wheat 
territory—the Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa—on wheat 
shipped to Lake Superior ports and the product shipped 
to Trunk Line destinations, or when milled in transit by 
the complainant mills and the‘ products forwarded to the 
same destinations through Lake Michigan ports. The 
charges are made up of local rates on wheat to Lake 
Michigan ports with milling in transit at the complain- 
ants’ mills, plus the flour and grain products rates from 
these ports to destination. This is likewise true on similar 
movements through Duluth and Superior. The complain- 
ants introduced exhibits showing many instances where 
the combination on Duluth is less by varying amounts, 
which average about 1% cents per 100 pounds, than the 
combinations through Lake Michigan ports. Lake Superior 
mills are alleged to be unduly favored. The Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation offered exhibits showing many sta- 
tions from which the combination through Duluth was 
the same as the combination through Lake Michigan ports. 
The following instances taken respectively from the com- 
plainants’ exhibits and those of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation illustrate the situation, taking New York as 
destination: 


THROUGH MILWAUKEE. 


From— West. East. Total. 
I NR 60 sb Win esi a aia gS anos 16.2 15.5 31.7 
CEACCVillG, MAIMM. 2... ccsccciceMeces 17.1 15.5 32.6 

: THROUGH DULUTH. 

From— West. East. Total. 
I, MN ind ih weil ram dari aaa ste ie 12.6 18.0 30.6 
TIE, ogo sk Gos eee se earn as 13. 18.0 31.1 

Min- 

; To Min-  neapolis to 

From neapolis. New York. Total. 
Redwood Falls, Minn: ............ 8.6 23.0 31.6 

: To Duluth to 

From— Duluth. New York. Total. 
Redwood Falls, Minn, ........... 13.6 18.0 31.6 


Comparative distances were not shown in connection 
with the many examples of combinations on Duluth and 
Milwaukee adduced; and this situation in which undue 
prejudice is alleged was not stressed by the complainants, 
at least with the same insistence as the situation first 
discussed. 

It would further appear that little grain would move 
through the points where complainants’ mills are situ- 
ated to Minneapolis, Duluth or Superior, inasmuch as the 
short or direct line would not lie in that direction. That 
total rates may be slightly higher per 100 pounds via 
complainants’ mills falls short of establishing that the 
rate relationship even as altered by the 0.8-cent addition 
Over the route of the new lake line carrier is unduly 
prejudicial to complainants. 

We are of opinion and find that the allegation of undue 
Prejudice or disadvantage has not been established. 


The second issue, that of the reasonableness per se of. 


the in: “eased through rate, involves a novel issue relating 

to the burden of proof under section 15 of the Act to 

regula commerce. Before discussing that issue a recital 

of the story of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation and 

- = Sis of the rate instituted by that carrier will prove 
vice, 

Over the rail-lake-and-rail routes operated by rail car- 


— merly owning boat lines there were joint through 
‘ ~~ grain and grain products, domestic, from Minne- 
Polis > Trunk Line territory, of which New York will 


be taki « as typical, both through Lake Michigan and Lake 
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Superior ports, and these rates were the same—23 cents 
per 100 pounds. Subsequent to the divorcement of the 
lake lines from their rail owners under the Panama Canal 
act there was incorporated on March 22, 1916, the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation to carry freight and passengers 
between eastern and western lake ports. This new cor- 
poration began with a capital of $3,000,000 of preferred 
stock, a common-stock issue of no par value, and bonds 
outstanding to the amount of $3,400,000. It forthwith pur- 
chased from the boat lines theretofore operated by the 
railroads 33 boats, and in payment gave 40 per cent in 
cash and 60 per cent in bonds of the new corporation or 
notes secured by mortgage. 

An investigation of the revenue of the old boat lines 
accruing from Lake Michigan eastbound traffic inclined 
the officials of this new lake carrier against undertaking 
operation on Lake Michigan, but they were at length 
reluctantly induced to do so in the expectation that opera- 
tion from these ports might be made to show a profit 
under a rate schedule different from that of the old boat 
lines. Consequently, the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion filed in its first tariff in connection with the rail car- 
riers east of Buffalo, a rate on grain and grain products, 
domestic, from Milwaukee and Chicago to New York of 
15.5 cents per 100 pounds applicable from its docks, not 
undertaking to be a party to any joint through rate from 
Minneapolis via Lake Michigan ports. However, it did 
join in a joint through rate of 23 cents per 100 pounds 
to New York on grain products, domestic, from Minne- 
apolis through Lake Superior ports. 

The complainant mills in many instances draw more 
than half their grain for milling from Minneapolis and 
are in competition with mills in Minneapolis and Lake 
Superior ports. The proportional rate on grain milled in 
transit from Minneapolis to Milwaukee or Chicago and 
consigned to New York and points in Eastern Trunk Line 
territory is 8.3 cents; so that the complainants have to 
pay upon this grain from Minneapolis to their mills, there 
milled, and the product forwarded through Milwaukee via 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, to New York, 8.3 
cents to Milwaukee, plus 15.5 cents from Milwaukee to 
New York, or 0.8 of a cent more than their competitors 
at Minneapolis, where these competitors ship from Min- 
neapolis through Duluth to New York; whereas, before 
the dissolution of the railroad boat lines both complain- 
ants and their Minneapolis competitors could ship on a 
joint through rate of 23 cents. 

The distances over the lakes between Milwaukee and 
Buffalo and Duluth and Buffalo may be roughly taken to 
be 820 miles and 1,000 miles, respectively, while the haul 
from Minneapolis to Duluth is 160 miles by the Great 
Northern as compared with that of 336 miles from Minne- 
apolis to Milwaukee via the Chicago & Northwestern. 
The proportional rate of 8.3 cents to Milwaukee yields to 
the earrier a ton-mile revenue, considering the short-line 
mileage alone, of 4.94 mills; and included in this rate is 
a milling-in-transit service. Out of the 15.5-cent rate the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation receives as its division 
5.8 cents and the carrier east of Buffalo 9.7 cents, which 
is the same division the eastern carriers receive upon 
all-rail business. The Canada Atlantic boat line and the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad boat line publish a joint domestic 
rate of 14.7 cents on grain products from Milwaukee to 
New York. The Lehigh Valley’s boat line also joins in 
a joint through rate of 23 cents from Minneapolis through 
Milwaukee to certain points reached by its connections. 
The 8.3-cent proportional rate to Milwaukee is not applic- 
able when the grain moves over the Lehigh Valley boat 
line; but, since the 23-cent joint through rate is published 
via this line, this is of no consequence. This 14.7-cent 
rate and the joint 23-cent rate via the Lehigh Valley boat 
line the complainants do not attack. Out of the 23-cent 
rate from Minneapolis through Duluth the rail carrier 
receives 5.4 cents, the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
8.3 cents and the rail lines east of Buffalo 9.3 cents. This 
5.4-cent division yields for the short line ton-mile earnings 
of 6.7 mills. 

The short-line distance from Buffalo to New York is 411 
miles, via Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Deducting 
3.2 cents from the division of the lines east of Buffalo 
allowed by the carriers for terminal service, including 
lighterage at New York, out of the 9.7-cent division of the 
15.5-cent rate there is left 6.5 cents for the road haul, and 
out of the 9.3 cents, the division of the 23-cent rate, 6.1 
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cents. The ton-mile earnings for the short-line distance 
for these divisions are 3.13 and 2.96 mills, respectively. 
Taking the distance over the lakes between Duluth and 
Buffalo as 1,000 miles, and the distance between Mil- 
waukee and Buffalo as 820 miles, the 8.3-cent division 
accruing to the Great Lakes Transit Corporation for the 
haul from Duluth yields ton-mile earnings of 1.6 mills, 
and the 5.8-cent division for its haul from Milwaukee 
yields 1.4 mills. So that the ton-mile yield of the divisions 
of the rates applicable through Duluth and through Mil- 
waukee are as follows: 


UNDER 23-CENT JOINT THROUGH RATE VIA DULUTH. 


Reve- 

nue per 

Division, ton-mile, 

cents. mills. 

Pe Te POO nok 5 i cic cclcdenessec sees ees 5.4 6.7 

I ek og kd we eel nb ena’ «mace daw ane *38.3 1.66 

I SR I a wie a in rail he a bik Slade t6.1 2.96 

Terminal service, including lighterage New York 3.2 are 
UNDER COMBINATION VIA MILWAUKEE. 

Reve- 

nue per 

Division, ton-mile, 

cents. mills. 

Minneapolis to Milwaukee .................. pie ote: ae 4.94 

I, OU I oa ik beng eweweesicneseacncien *5.8 1.41 

ge OE ere eee T6.5 3.16 

Terminal service, including lighterage New York 3.2 “eee 


*Via Great Lakes Transit Corporation. 

tFor road haul, 

It will be remarked that the ton-mile earning for the 
rail-line hauls is low; that the complainants concede the 
8.3-cent proportional rate from Minneapolis to Milwaukee, 
including the transit service, to be reasonable, and that 
this yields for the short-line distance a ton-mile earning 
greater than that from the division for the road haul 
received by the lines east of Buffalo; that the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation receives a ‘slightly greater ton-mile 
earning under the rate through Duluth than on that 
through Milwaukee. 


The present through charges via the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation from Minneapolis through Lake Michigan 
ports to New York of 23.8 cents are 2 cents under the all- 
rail rate, which is 25.8 cents. This all-rail rate is divided, 
8.3 cents to lines west of Chicago, 7.8 cents to lines from 
Chicago to Buffalo and 9.7 cents to lines from Buffalo to 
New York. The local rate on grain products, including 
flour from Buffalo to New York, is 11.6 cents, which is 
1.9 cents greater in amount than the eastern lines obtain 
in division out of the through rate of 15.8 cents from 
Michigan ports. 


While it is true that the rail lines east of Buffalo made 
no appearance at the hearing and offered no defense of 
their divisions, the analysis of ton-mile earnings for the 
road haul under the divisions of the through rate would 
not tend to show that it was undue or unreasonable. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation offered testimony 
to prove the high level of various costs incurred by it in 1916 
in the operation of its fleet. Costs of operation materially in- 
creased in 1916 over the previous years. A witness for the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation testified that up to Sept. 30, 
1916, fuel cost approximately 25 cents a ton more than in 
1915, and at that it was hard to obtain. Food supplies, 
which represent over 8 per cent of the total daily cost 
of operating the ‘boats, increased about 40 per cent in 
price. In 1915 the average cost per meal for crews was 
15 cents; in 1916 it was over 21 cents. The increased 
price of iron and steel articles is notorious. Towing 
charges have increased nearly 10 per cent, wharf labor 
which in Buffalo in 1915 was paid 25 cents an hour during 
1916 received 30 to 35 cents per hour. Stevedores in 
1916 received over 12 per cent more than they did in 
1915. Because of the increased price of flour, whenever 
loss and damage may occur, the claim amounts to more 
than formerly by over 30 per cent. In 1915 a boat of 4,500 
tons carried 27 men, in 1916, 31 men, to provide for the 
eight-hour day in some departments and the nine-hour day 
in all departments. 

The initial expense of starting a new business is not 
inconsiderable; no longer was there a treasury of a rail 
carrier to pay possible losses incurred, nor could the active 
help of the rail carriers, who formerly owned the boat 
lines, be expected in soliciting business for the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation introduced revenue 
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evidence which purports to show that this grain traffic 
from Lake Michigan ports is not profitable under the 
present rates. From exhibits filed the net earnings ‘rom 
the opening of navigation to September 30, 1916, appear 
as $2,585.98. That there are infirmities in these financia] 
exhibits of this respondent are apparent. It is assumed 
by the Great Lakes Transit Corporation that the expenses 
eastbound can be segregated from those westbound, and 
that low-grade eastbound traffic should pay the same per- 
centage of interest on the investment as the higher grade 
westbound traffic. However, these exhibits tend to show 
at least that under the present rates this grain traffic is 
not unduly profitable to the lake carrier. 

Even if it be conceded that the evidence of record may 
fall short of demonstrating affirmatively that the rate of 
15.5 cents’ is just and reasonable, the question arises 
where in this proceeding the burden of proof aciually 
lies. 


Section 15 of the Act to regulate commerce provides: 


At any hearing involving a rate increased after Jan. 1, 1910, 
or of a rate sought to be increased after the passage of this 
act, the burden of proof to show that the increased rate or 
proposed increased rate is just and@ reasonable shall be upon 

* 


the common carrier. * * A 

Is this to be construed, as a general rule of evidence, 
that rates higher than those in effect on January 1, 1910, 
are to be presumed unreasonable so as to require rebuttal 
of the presumption? Or is the clause simply not applic- 
able to the initial rate of a carrier which has come into 
existence subsequent to the date in question? 

In case a new railroad line were built between two 
points, A and B, between which other rail lines had long 
been operating, is an obligation cast on the new carrier 
to carry the same rate from A to B as is carried by the 
older lines? We do not think this can fairly be assumed 
to be the case. The new carrier might choose to observe 
the fourth section, for example, which the older lines may 
not have done, and thus might have warrant for carrying 
a different and a higher terminal rate. Manifestly, in the 
case supposed, it could make not the slightest difference 
that the new carrier had purchased or used equipment 
which had been used by the older lines. 

On the other hand, if we suppose a railroad had gone 
into the hands of a receiver, and that as the outcome a 
new. corporate style or title had been assumed to distin- 
guish the new corporation technically from its prede- 
cessor, it might well be argued that the new company, 
new in name only, succeeded to the obligations of its 
predecessor so far as the shipping public is concerned, 
and could not increase rates without justifying them under 
the requirement of section 15. If the new company were, 
of necessity, compelled to opedate over the same physical 
route or routes as its predecessor, and were bound to 
serve the same shipping communities and to carry the 
same traffic, it would indeed be unreasonable to hold that 
it could escape the obligation to carry the same rates 
unless it sustained the burden of proving higher rates to 
be just and reasonable. 

The case of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation differs 
essentially from the situation last discussed. Its origin 
was due to the enforced cessation of steamer operation 
by owning carriers, and the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion emerged as a new creation independent of carrier 
control. Not only had there been a complete change 1 
ownership from the former rail ownership of previous 
boat lines, but, of even greater importance, the new lake 
carrier was under no obligation to operate the same routes 
or carry the same traffic or serve the same communities 
as its so-called predecessors. Had the Great Lakes Tral- 
sit Corporation chosen never to operate over Lake Mich- 
igan it is difficult to see how it would have violated any 
obligation incumbent upon it. Its routes were all before 
it to choose, and if it finally determined to serve certain 
Lake Michigan ports, and to omit other ports of call on 
‘the same lake, it was clearly within its rights. As a matter 
of fact, the new lake line put 27 of its boats into the Lake 
Superior service and but six into the Lake Michigan serv 
ice; and its route in the latter case did not include Manr 
towoc as a port of call, although this port was included in 
the routes of certain of the former boat lines. Under 
such circumstances, when this carrier filed its tariffs, the 
rates therein were not rates increased since January 1, 
1910. The rates were initial. rates, not increased rates, 
and do not fall within the purview or intent of the afore 
said clause of the statute. 
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Nor does it follow because the initial tariff filed by 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation included joint rates 
with rail carriers, party theretofore with other lake car- 
riers to lower rates between the same ports, that the con- 
currence of the rail carriers suffices to bring the new and 
higher joint rates under the requirements of the clause 
of section 15. The exemption therefrom attaching to 
rates filed by the lake carrier alone would attach to the 
joint rates in question. Otherwise a new instrumentality 
of water commerce cannot file in the first instance joint 
rates with rail connections without subjecting itself to 
limitations not of its own making but which, it is argued, 
it must inherit from predecessors whose domination by 
rail owners was supposed to account for their ill success 
as public servants, ; 

One of the great purposes of the Panama Canal act was 
to create independent shipping companies operating over 
water routes. It would be a singular impediment to im- 
pose on such companions, if as a condition precedent to 
their beginning operation they should be required to sad- 
dle themselves with joint rates and. divisions imposed 
involuntarily upon predecessor lines, and with a view pri- 
marily of serving the ends of their railroad owners. 

For the reasons above outlined we incline to the view 
that the statute does not cast the burden of proving the 
reasonableness of the rates here in issue upon the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation; and also to the view that it 
is by no means certain that the statute casts that burden 
upon the rail carriers concurring in the joint rates here 
under attack. If the 15.5-cent rate is inherently unjust 
and unreasonable, it is not so shown upon the record 
before us. 

It has been shown that the rail rates up to Lake Michi- 
gan ports are the same as the carriers formerly received 
in division out of the joint 23-cent rate; that previous to 
the advent of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, the 
old carrier-owned boat lines joined in a rate of 23 cents 
from Minneapolis to New York; that when the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation began operation it joined with 


‘the eastern lines in publishing a joint rate of 15.5 cents 


on the commodities here involved from Lake Michigan 
ports—the first rate it ever published—and that it never 
joined in any joint rate from Minneapolis via Lake 
Michigan ports because it could not obtain sufficient rev- 
enue; that the division of the carriers east of Buffalo— 
9.7 cents—is the same as they receive out of the all-rail 
rate, which is less than their local rate from Buffalo to 
New York on the same commodities;, and that since out 
of this division a charge of 3.2 cents is allowed for ter- 
minal service and lighterage there remains but 6.5 cents 
for the road haul; that the present through charges 
through Lake Michigan ports are less than the all-rail 
rate by the same amount that they were before the 5 
per cent increase in the all-rail rate; that there has been 
a complete change in the conditions of marine naviga- 
tion, such as an enhancement in the physical value of 
ships and a material increase in the costs of operation 
of the boat lines; and finally that operating costs and 
Physical values of marine equipment have greatly in- 
creased since 1914. 

In Lumber Transit Privileges at Buffaio, N. Y., 33 I. C. C., 
My at —_ 605 (The Traffic World, May 8, 1915, p. 998), 
It is said: 


An increase in rates cannot be justified on the ground that a 
particular carrier, which transports shipments over only a com- 
paratively small portion of the entire through route, receives an 


unsatisfactory division of the joint rate. 


This was cited with approval in Grain from Manitowoc, 
“got I. C. C., 549 (The Traffic World, Jan. 22, 1916, 
In the present case, although the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation and the western lines produced the evidence, 
it cannot be said that no evidence is present as to the 
Portion of the joint rate east of Buffalo. The divisions 
of the eastern lines appeared, also the amount allowed 
for terminal service and lighterage and a comparison of 
the division with the local rate between Buffalo and New 
York. In short, as to all the factors of the joint rate, 
there was evidence—by whom produced is immaterial. In 
Port Iluron & Duluth §. S. Co. vs. P. R. R. Ce., 26 £6. 


475 (‘lhe Traffic World, Aug. 28, 1915, p. 512), decided 
a 25, 1915, an independent lake carried asked the estab- 
ishment of through routes and joint rates between points 


in Trunk Line territory and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., 
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and points west thereof by way of the complainant line 
from Port Huron, Mich., to Duluth and Superior. The 
Commission ordered these through routes and joint rates 
to be established via the complainant line from and to 
the points in Trunk Line territory on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and certain Canadian points, not to exceed the 
rates then in effect between the same points via other 
rail-and-lake and rail-lake-and-rail routes. The carriers 
were unable to agree as to the divisions, and in Port 
Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. vs. U. P. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 
335, the Commission prescribed divisions. Highty per cent 
of the petitioner’s eastbound tonnage consisted of grain 
products, and the 23-cent rate on these commodities from 
Minneapolis was there used as representative. The divi- 
sion of this 23-cent rate was fixed as follows: The share 
of the western lines was not to exceed 5 cents. The divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania was not to exceed 9.2 cents— 
the division which that carrier received out of the all-rail 
reshipping rate from Chicago to New York prior to the 
5 per cent increase on traffic interchanged with the Grand 
Trunk at Black Rock. At page 345 it was said: 

A corresponding increase was found not justified in Rates via 
Lake-and-Rail Routes, 37 I. C. C., 302, and in consequence the 
division of the lake-and-rail rates should not include a propor- 
tion of all-rail increases. The maximum division thus formed 
includes a terminal deduction to the Pennsylvania in accordance 
with the recognized practice of the carriers in division of 
through rates to and from eastern territory. 

The balance of the through rate, 8.8 cents, was divided 
by a mileage prorate between Port Huron & Duluth Steam- 
ship Company and the Grand Trunk, which gave the water 
carrier 5.6 cents and the Grand Trunk 3.2 cents. This 
case, however, has been reopened, and it must be remem- 
bered that the 9.2 cents accorded as a division for the 
rail haul east of Black Rock was a share of a rate of 23 
cents, whereas the total rate in this case is 23.8 cents. 

The action of the Commission in the present case can 
in no sense be taken as a final approval of the existing 
divisions of the 15.5-cent rate from Milwaukee to New 
York, nor do we pass upon the question whether or not 
the eastern lines are entitled to 9.7 cents as their division. 

We are of opinion and find that the present charges 
upon grain and grain products from Minneapolis through 
Lake Michigan ports have not been affirmatively shown 
of record to be intrinsically unjust and unreasonable; 
and that no undue prejudice has been shown to exist against 
the complainants because of the combination of rates 
from country stations through Duluth to New York differ- 
ing in instances from the combination from the same sta- 
tions through Lake Michigan ports. The complaint will 
be dismissed. 

McCHORD, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I am unable to agree with the majority report in this 
case, and because of the importance of the principle 
adopted I shall briefly state the grounds of my non- 
concurrence. 

For many years prior to 1898 the rates on flour via the 
lake-and-rail lines from Lake Michigan to points east of 
Buffalo fluctuated between 2 and 12 cents under the all- 
rail rates, but this differential was generally 5 cents per 
100 pounds. In 1898 the rail lines secured control of most 
of the lake lines, and such control was followed by an 
increase in the lake-and-rail rates, the differential being 
reduced to 3 cents. This rail-line control over the boat 
lines having become complete in 1902, the differential was 
further narrowed and became 2 cents. Rates via Rail- 
and-Lake Routes, 37 I. C. C., 302, 307 (The Traffic World, 
Jan. 15, 1916, p. 122). 

In The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 3, 1914); 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152), we permitted an increase in the 
all-rail rates but denied any increase in the rates lake 
and rail. This resulted in a differential of 2.8 cents. A 
further but unsuccessful effort was made to increase the 
lake-and-rail rates. Rates via Rail-and-Lake Routes, supra. 
This decision was rendered December 30, 1915, and on 
March 22, 1916, but a few months thereafter, the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation was chartered and became the 
purchaser of the larger number of the lake boats formerly 
owned and operated by the rail carriers. This corpora- 
tion voluntarily entering the service of lake transporta- 
tion and placing itself within the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission, published rates from Lake Michigan ports to 
destinations on rail lines east of Buffalo 0.8 cent higher 
than the rates which we had twice held could not be in- 
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creased, thus reducing the differential to the old non- 
competitive figure of 2 cents. Of this increase, testified 
to have been made for the benefit of the boat line, 0.5 
cent, more than half, was taken by the rail lines east of 
Buffalo. To this extent such rail lines receive higher 
divisions on the rates here involved than were prescribed 
for the same service. Port Huron & Duluth §S. S. Co. vs. 

U. P. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 335 (supra). Such division is 
higher by 0.4 cent than such rail lines voluntarily agree 
to for the same service on shipments from Lake Superior 
ports. 

In the majority opinion the combination rate of 23.8 
cents, made by a proportional rate of 8.3 cents from Minne- 
apolis to the lake and 15.5 cents lake and rail to New 
York, is shown to yield per ton-mile the following: To 
the western carriers, 4.94 mills; to the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation, 1.41 mills, and to the rail lines east, 3.16 
mills. These figures ignore the facts that the western 
lines perform both a transit and terminal service under 
their proportional rate, which they voluntarily published; 
that such rate applies also to Chicago, on which haul the 
earnings are 4.07 mills; and that water mileage is never 
regarded as entitled to earn the same revenue per ton- 
mile as rail mileage. The allowance of 3.2 cents for 
lighterage at New York is excluded by the majority from 
the earnings of the eastern lines, although such allowance 
has recently been increased and no testimony was offered 
of its reasonableness, and such allowance is not paid at 
interior points to which much of the traffic moves. If 
the switching charges at Milwaukee or Chicago, which 
have not been increased since January 1, 1910, and a fair 
compensation for the transit service performed at the 
intermediate mill be deducted from the proportional rate 
of 8.3 cents, it will be seen that the earnings of the west- 
ern lines are less than the majority accord to the eastern 
lines. This the majority do, notwithstandirs the eastern 
lines present no testimony whatsoever 

I need not’ further discuss the statements of fact con- 
tained in the majority report, because the conclusion of 
the majority is not founded on testimony, but results from 
the legal opinion that the burden of proof rests upon the 
complainants. The majority rely on a finding that there 
is a lack of evidence. They say: 

That the present charges upon grain and grain products from 
Minneapolis through Lake Michigan ports have not been affirm- 
atively shown of record to be intrinsically unjust and unrea- 
sonable. 

To arrive at this conclusion, the majority necessarily 
construed the act of June 18, 1910, placing on carriers “the 
burden of proof to show that the increased rate * * * 
is just and reasonable,” as having no application to a 
joint through rate part of which is paid to a carrier which 
had not theretofore published any rate. 


The majority, arguing from the analogy of a newly 
built rail line and a rail line that had changed ownership 
through a receivership in a court of equity, arrive at the 
conclusion that the burden of proof would apply in the 
second but not in the first situation. Neither of the ex- 
amples used is analogous to the instant case, but the sec- 
ond is more nearly so than the first. It can make no dif- 
ference whether title passed by voluntary or involuntary 
sale. The purchaser is a voluntary purchaser in either 
event. 


The history of the Act to regulate commerce shows a 
legislative intention to supply means by which shippers 
may obtain a determination of the question of the just- 
ness of the rates which they are compelled by force of 
circumstances to pay. The facts pertinent to this issue 
are better known to the carrier than to the shipper, anJ 
many of such facts are unobtainable by the average 
shipper except at an expense which is practically pro- 
hibitive. This reason for the statutory rule applies equally 
to all common carriers, and it is significant that Congress 
used “a rate increased” and not “a carrier who increased 
or proposed to increase rates.” 


In 1915 there was a rate of 14.7 cents from Chicago and 
Milwaukee to New York, via the lakes to Buffalo, thence 
by rail. By the same route, and possibly in the same 
boats and the same cars, this rate in 1916 was 15.5 cents. 
The only change in the instrumentalities was one wholly 
irrelevant to the cost or value of the transportation serv- 
ice, it being immaterial who owned the instrumentality. 
Can it be the law that the application of an act of Con- 
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gress may be avoided by a change in the owner: iip of 
a facility of commerce? I do not think so. 

Courts and this Commission have frequently 1: ‘erreg 
to the fact that equality in rates was the funda:nenta] 
purpose of the Act to regulate commerce. If the «pinion 
of the majority be the law, we shall see on the sam« state 
of facts a finding that the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Company, having continued the ownership of its boats, 
may not increase its rates; while the ownership of jts 
rival boats having changed, the charges for the vise of 
such boats may be increased. I cannot believe that Cop. 
gress ever intended to produce such an anomaly. 

The decision of the majority goes further and relieves 
from any burden the eastern rail lines who demanded 
and received the greater part of the increase. if this 
be the law, all joint rail-and-water rates may be increased 
merely by organizing a new boat line to operate over 
the water part of the route; and such increase will have 
to be sustained unless and until a shipper can affirm- 
atively show the increased rate “to be intrinsically unjust 
and unreasonable.” 

HALL, Commissioner, dissenting: 

For reasons sufficiently indicated in the dissenting 
memorandum of Commissioner McChord, I am unable to 
agree with the majority report. 


NEW ADVANCED RATE CASE 
(Continued from page 656) 
crease in their operating revenue as they have said they 
will need in 1917. 

The railroad presidents seemed to shy at the word 
“suspension” as a colt does at a piece of newspaper blow- 
ing across the road. The excuse for such skittishness, it 
is believed, is to be found in the fact that the financial 
market people appear to be ignorant that because tariffs 
stand technically suspended for even ten months that 
does not necessarily mean the Commission will not make 
a decision in a shorter period. 

There is a suspicion among some shippers that the rail- 
road men for a long time have been trying to create 
public sentiment against long suspensions by pointing to 
the fact that all suspensions are for three months, and 
“further suspensions” are for six or nine months. The 
public is not informed that suspension orders, time after 
time, are vacated long before the expiration of the three 
months’ period. The Commission has the power to vacate 
a suspension order after it has run one day, even if it 
has not the power to set it aside on the very day it is 
issued. 

Mr. Patterson said specifically that the railroads desire 
to avoid a suspension. He said they would voluntarily 
postpone the operative date of the supplements which 
are to be filed if such postponement became necessary 
through the inability of the Commission, within thirty days, 
to give the protestants such hearing as, in its opinion, 
they are entitled to have. Suspension seemed to him the 
great thing to be avoided, even if to avoid it the railroads 
were asked, as a matter of grace, to postpone the effective 
date, so as to enable the Commission to complete its 
inquiry into the reasonableness of the proposed rates. 

A study of the faces of the commissioners while that 
kind of talk was going on seemed to indicate that they did 
not relish the suggestion that they were being begged to 
do the “decent thing.” Commissioner Clements asked Mr. 
Patterson what the Commission could act on, if tariffs 
were not filed. In answer to that inquiry Mr. Patterson 
said it was proposed to file simple supplements, in effect 
saying that on and after the day mentioned rates in 
tariffs named therein would go up 15 per cent. He ex 
pressed the belief that such supplements would comply 
with the terms of the law requiring rates to be se! forth 
with particularity. 
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As to the advances on coal, coke and iron ore, that 
phase of the 1917 case is half made because the tariffs 
are on file. Thus far not a protest has been made, prob- 
ably because copies of the tariffs have not yet reached 
the hands of shippers. The latter cannot protest until 
they know the numbers of the tariffs. 

Informal notice has been received from the Youngstown 
district that the iron and steel interests of that part of 
the country are going to fight the 15-cent advance on iron 
ore to the limit of their ability. Their rate is now 56 
eents. According to the figures made in behalf of com- 
plainants at Youngstown, those rates now yield car-mile 
revenue that is really scandalous, if it be assumed that 
15 cents is a remunerative car-mile revenue. They are 
even higher than the revenue on ore going to Pittsburgh 
on the 88-cent rate. That revenue is so high that Com- 
missioner McChord dissented from Commissioner Harlan’s 
tentative devision, the effect of which would be still fur- 
ther to increase the revenue of the Pittsburgh lines. 

Formal Petition Filed. 

The carrier presidents the afternoon of March 23 for- 
mally filed a petition asking the Commission to allow them 
to make effective advances on everything within thirty 
days, if possible, without the formality of filing tariffs. 
They said they wanted: to make a horizontal advance by 
some percentage yet to be agreed on. Their plan is to 
make specific advances on Bituminous coal, coke and 
iron ore. Permission to make advances without filing 
tariffs will save them two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

A general request for permission to make advances in 
rates was placed before the Commission at 4 o’clock of 
the afternoon of March 22 by Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania; A. H. Smith, New York Central; How- 
ard Elliott, president of the New Haven; Daniel Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; F. B. Underwood of the Erie; 
Frank Trumbull, Chesapeake & Ohio; J. .S. Hustis, Boston 
& Maine, and J. J. Bernett, vice-president of the Nickel 
Plate. 

Nearly twenty-four hours later the Commission placed 
two copies of the transcript of testimony taken at that 
late afternoon hearing on the press table and invited the 
hewspaper men to inspect it. .An hour or more before the 
transcript of testimony was placed on the press table 
Robert H. Large, general coal, coke and ore agent of the 
Pennsylvania, officially announced to Commissioner Cle- 
ments and the members of the suspension board that the 
carriers had decided to make advances on all coal, coke 
and ore rates, and he understood that the same would be 
done with regard to merchandise rates. 

In only one particular did he go into specific rates. He 
said that there would be a 15-cent per ton advance on 
ex-lake iron ore to all consuming districts. 

At the informal conference on the afternoon of March 
22 Geo. S. Patterson, acting for the railroad presidents 
before mentioned, read a telegram signed by the presidents 
of twenty-three western lines, asking their eastern col- 
leagues to say that they joined in the application for per- 
mission to make a general advance. 

President Rea was the spokesman for the railroad presi- 
dents 1t the conference with the commissioners in their 
heari: room, and he repeated almost verbatim what he 
had Sa.d earlier in the day to the members of the suspen- 
Slon board. 

A. '. Smith of the New York Central, Howard Elliott 
of the New Haven, Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, “. D. Underwood of the Erie, Frank Trumbull of 
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the Chesapeake & Ohio, J. H. Hustis of the Boston & 
Maine and J. J. Bernett of the Nickel Plate made similar 
statements. 

Then Mr. Patterson said that a formal petition setting 
forth the facts would be filed with the Commission prob- 
ably within twenty-four hours. He said that a 5 per cent 
advance would not be adequate. He said that specific 
advances in so many cents per ton would be proposed on 
heavy commodities, while on merchandise the carriers 
might again try the percentage system. 

The announcement made by Mr. Large did not create 
surprise, because it had been well understood that the 
carriers were contemplating such an advance, even before 
the Supreme Court handed down its decision ‘in the Adam- 
son law case. The only surprise in connection with the 
matter was the fact that the railroad presidents had ap- 
peared before the Commission in the hearing room late 
in the afternoon of March 22 without any announcement 
having been made of their coming. Presidents Rea and 
Johnson appeared at the coal tariff conference earlier in 
the day, and their appearance there was taken as the 
carrying out of their program announced in their telegram 
to the Commission under date of March 15. 


Consent Expected. 


A strong impression prevails that within thirty days 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will allow the car- 
riers of the country to make advances in class and com- 
modity rates the effect of which will be more than to pay 
the increase in operating expenses caused by the Adam- 
son wage law, if not also more than the increases that 
will ultimately be caused by the advanced prices of fuel 
and other supplies. At the time this was written the 
Commission had not had any formal consultation on the 
application of the carriers to file supplements making 
increases in blanket form without suspension and without 
waiting for the full thirty days provided by law. 

It is known that commissioners feel that so far as the 
increased cost caused by the Adamson law is concerned 
Congress has robbed them of any discretion in so far as 
the burden imposed by that law affects rates. They feel 
that Congress, in effect, has told them to permit carriers 
to adjust rates so that-the general public will carry the 
burden of that advance to the men. 

The understanding has been that the carriers would 
soon tender supplements calling for an advance of 15 per 
cent on classes and commodities other than coal, coke 
and iron ore in Official Classification territory; 10 per cent 
in Western Classification territory, and 5 in Southern. 

Surprise may be manifested over the apparent modesty 
of the southern railroads in suggesting that they need 
an advance of only 5 per cent, but a little reflection on 
the history of rates in that part of the country will sug- 
gest a reason for the backwardness. On January 1, 1916, 
a sharp advance was made in rates in that part of the 
country as a result of the Commission allowing tariffs to 
become operative which purported to be in compliance 
with the principles laid down bythe Commission in its 
report on fourth section violations in the Southeast. Rep- 
resentatves of shippers and shippers’ organizations at that 
time averred that the advance would approximate 20 per 
cent. Some went even farther and said it would be nearer 
25. Whatever the figure, it is suggested that the carriers 
in that section, if they ask for only 5 per cent, will be 
giving recognition to the fact that they received a sub- 
stantial Christmas present, even if it was not received 
until New Year’s Day. 

The suggestion as to Official Classification is said to 
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have been decided on because of the deep depression in 
that part of the territory over which the Central Freight 
Association committee has jurisdiction. Whether the ad- 
vance suggested will be in addition to the existing Central 
Freight Association scale or will be imposed on the pro- 


posed new scale nobody seems to know. 
There is no definite explanation for the 10 per cent at 


which the needs of the western carriers have been as- 
sessed. In explanation of the suggestion is that perhaps 
the reaction which has resulted in a diminishing net in 
the East has not shown its existence so far as the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi is concerned. 


Amount Proposed Increase. 


How many dollars will this proposed adjustment cost 
the country? Nobody can tell. 

If the business for 1917 continues at the same volume 
and each commodity moves in the same amounts as during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the advance in the 
East will cost $164,271,841; in the West, $94,989,515, and 
in the South, $17,244,411, or in all $276,505,766. That 
would be a little more than 11 per cent on the operating 
revenue derived from the hauling of freight in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916. 

If the volume of business and components thereof con- 
tinue at the rate established during the last six months 
of the calendar year 1916 the cost will run to about 
$290,000,000. 

None of the railroads has actually been severely hurt as 
yet. All their efforts at present are to prevent them suf- 
fering at all from the increased cost of living. The evi- 
dence on which they base their predictions as to the 
future consist, it is understood, of comparisons of Decem- 
ber with the months of September, October and Novem- 
ber. In the matter of operating revenues December was 
$15,000,000 worse than November, $28,000,000 worse than 
October and $21,000,000 worse than September. The losses 
were sustained in the eastern district. 

Taking the last six months of 1916, the railway operat- 
ing income, after all expenses of operation and taxes 
have been deducted from the operating revenue, was $68,- 
291,267 greater than in the preceding six months. 


The western roads made their’ first move in their own 
names in a telegram signed by the chief executives of 
twenty-three of them asking to be heard at the earliest 
possible date to “consider such emergency action as may 
be necessary to meet the pending extraordinary national 
and commercial situation.” 


The minute it was announced in New York on March 19 
that the strike had been averted by a surrender of the 
railroads to the brotherhoods, there was a suspicion that 
the influence of the national administration had been 
used, backed with a suggestion that it would help in any 
Way necessary, to cause the railroad executives to yield 
instead of forcing the question to a strike issue. The 
idea that the influence of the administration was being 
used in that way was largely the outgrowth of the fact 
that Franklin K. Lane was one of the administration’s 
two representatives that went to New York as part of the 
Council of National Defense, urging a composition of the 
differences on the score that a railroad strike, in view of 
the critical relations with Germany, would be little short 
of treason. Mr. Lane, whether justly or unjustly, is re- 
garded by those interested or taking part in the work of 
the Commission as the maker of the administration policy 
respecting the regulation of the carriers. That is why 
the idea got abroad that, in effect, the administration 
allowed the railroad executives to understand that if they 











would yield to the men the administration’s influence woulq 
be exerted in their behalf, in every proper way, of course, 
to see that they would not have to bear the Adamson law 
burden, in addition to the burdens imposed by the advyanc- 
ing price of everything they use. 

This understanding extends also the the advances pro- 
posed by the carriers with regard to tidewater anid lake 
cargo coal, on which Commissioner Clements and the 
Suspension Board held a two-day hearing or conference 
on March 22 and 23. The Pittsburgh coal operators are 
the only ones who are expected to protest against the 
advances on the ground that they are unreasonable. The 
West Virginia operators, at the conference, objected, not 
to the advances per se, but on the ground that if allowed 
to become effective they would destroy the relationship 
that has long existed between rates from central Penn. 
sylvania and West Virginia. If they had any objection 
to the advances as tending to make their customers, the 
consumers of coal, pay too much for what they must buy, 
they did not voice them. 

This understanding extends also to the advances pro- 
the only ones who were expected to protest against the 

Commissioner Clements, time and again, asked questions 
to bring out whether the carriers and the mine operators 
were not before the Suspension Board in an attitude of in- 
difference to the claims the “third party” might have to 
consideration. The operators frankly said they were in- 
terested only in the relationship. While the Pittsburgh 
operators are attacking the rates on lake cargo coal from 
the Pittsburgh district on the proposition that they are 
inherently unreasonable because they yield an extraordi- 
nary profit on the cost of the service (100 per cent or more, 
they say), they say the rates are unreasonable in conm- 
parison with those imposed on lake cargo coal from West 
Virginia. 

They religiously avoided, in the conference or hearing. 
any admission that they are interested in anything other 
than the reasonableness of the rate from Pittsburgh dis- 
trict to the lake, although in their exhibits they showed 
that under the adjustment made in the Boileau case the 
Pittsburgh district has lost tonnage while the Kanawha 
has made a big gain, something more than 77 per cent. 

But while the Pittsburgh operators were insisting that 
to allow an advance would cut the ground from under the 
case they have been making to show the unreasonableness 
of the existing rates, they did not profess any interest in 
the man who pays the freight bills. They were interested 
only in retaining their customers instead of having them 
supplied by their West Virginia competitors. In other 
words, Commissioner Clements was not able, by his ques- 
tioning, to bring forward anyone who would say the pro 
posed rates would be higher than a reasonable charge, 
considering the service rendered. 

If the shippers who think their interests identical with 
those of the “ultimate consumer” expect to get into the 
case, in opposition to the advances, they will probably 
have to hurry. The move of the carriers is for expedition. 
They want to make the advances without observing the 
formality of filing tariffs. They are asking for permission 
to make them on less than the thirty-day notice required 
by the statute. 

The railroad presidents are buttressing their requests 
for an advance to take care of the Adamson law burden 
by saying they will have to make advances in the wages 
of other employes. In fact, President Rea said on March 
22 that his company, prior to January 1, made readjust: 
ments in the wages of employes other than the members 
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of the brotherhoods, the cost of which will be $4,800,000 
in 1917. 

The petition of the eastern or Official Classification car- 
riers is as follows: 


Petition of Eastern Carriers. 


Your petitioners on behalf of themselves and other car- 
riers in Official Classification territory represent that they 
are sustaining and are threatened with enormous de- 
creases in net operating income due to large inereases in 
wages, in the cost of fuel coal, in the cost of other ma- 
terial and supplies and equipment and in taxes, and to 
increased cost of capital. 

Nothing is more essential to the welfare of the nation 
than that the railroads should be in position to respond 
to the fullest demands made upon them, either by the 
general commerce of the country, or in connection with 
the subject of national defense, and it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the adequate preparation of the industrial and 
other resources of the country for the present crisis that 
the transportation machine shall be as efficient as is 
humanly possible. That cannot be done under the pres- 
ent revenues and rates of the carriers. 

Your petitioners further represent that the present huge 
increase in the cost of railway operation has resulted and 
is resulting in inadequate net earnings and surplus, that 
they are unable to secure sufficient money to provide the 
facilities to handle the volume of traffic tendered to them, 
and that the threatened further depletion of net earnings 
and surplus must seriously aggravate this condition. 

Your petitioners further represent that substantial in- 
creases in freight rates are imperatively demanded by 
their financial condition, and that the emergency requires 
that these increases should be made in the most expe- 
ditious manner and with the least possible delay. 

If advances in freight rates be proposed and filed with 
the Commission in compliance with its present rules gov- 
erning the publication of tariffs a delay of from four to 
six months must necessarily ensue before such tariff publi- 
cation can be prepared and made effective. 

Your petitioners are advised that, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon the Commission by the sixth section of 
the Act to regulate commerce, “that the Commission may, 
in its discretion and for good cause shown, allow changes 
upon less than the notice herein specified, or modify the 
requirements of this seetion in respect to publishing, post- 
ing and filing of tariffs, either in particular instances or 
by a general order applicable to special or peculiar cir- 
cumstances or conditions,” it is within the power of the 
Commission to so amend its rules as to permit the publica- 
tion of flat percentage advances to existing tariffs, and that 
such supplementary tariffs could, with the consent of the 
Commission, be published and made effective in less than 
thirty days, thus affording the immediate relief which the 
emergency demands. 

Your petitioners recognize that such publication would 
necessarily affect to a slight extent existing differentials as 


between rate groups, and it would be their purpose, if 
permitted to make such tariffs effective, to amend them 
as soon as possible by tariff publications naming specific 
rates, in compliance with the usual rules, and preserving 
existing differentials as they were preserved under. the 
order of the Commission in the Five Per Cent Case. 


Wherefore, your petitioners respectfully request that 
this Commission, in pursuance of the powers vested in ‘it 
by the aforesaid section of the Act to regulate commerce, 
so amend its rules of tariff publication as to permit the 
catriers in Official Classification territory, by brief sup- 
plements to existing tariffs, to make a percentage advance 


in all class and commodity rates, excepting bituminous 
Coal, coke and ore, which can be dealt with in accordance 
With the present rules and as to certain of which pro- 


ceedings for advances are now pending before the Com- 
mission, and that such advances be permitted to become 
effective without suspension, and, if possible, upon less 
than thirty days’ notice. 


The petition was signed by the following: Erie Rail- 


road Company, F. D. Underwood, president; Baltimore & 
Ohio Ra ‘road Company, Daniel Willard, president; New 


—_ New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, Howard 
liott, 


resident; Boston & Maine Railroad, J. H. Hustis, 
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temporary receiver; New York Central Lines, A. H. Smith, 
president; Pennsylvania Railroad System, Samuel Rea, 
president; Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, E. E. Loomis, 
president; Western Maryland Railway Company, Carl R. 
Gray, president; New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company, J. J. Bernet, president and general manager, 
for the carriers in Official Classification territory. George 
Stuart Patterson, Clyde Brown, George F. Brownell, Hugh 
L. Bond, Jr., of counsel. 

The telegram from the western presidents was as fol- 
lows: 

The obligations imposed by the Adamson law, and those 
which will necessarily follow for the benefit of other 
classes of employes, added to the great advances in wages, 
fuel, materials and equipment which have occurred during 
the past year, have resulted in a financial situation requir- 
ing immediate relief in order that the common cgarriers 
may meet the demands of the government and the public. 
The undersigned therefore request th Commission to 
name the earliest practicable date for a conference to con- 
sider such emergency action as may be necessary to meet 
the pending extraordinary national and commercial situa- 
tion. (Signed) A. J. Earling, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry.; Hale Holden, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co.; S. M. Felton, Chicago Great Western Ry. Co.; 
B. L. Winchell, Union Pacific Ry. Co.; E. P. Ripley, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.; E. Pennington, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co.; J. M. Her- 
bert, St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; J. T. Clark, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co.; W. G. Bierd, 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co.; R. H. Aishton, Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. Co.; J. M. Dickinson, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Co.; J. H. Hannaford, Northern Pacific 
Ry. Co.; B. F. Bush, Missouri Pacific Ry. Co.; J. A. Edson, 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co.; W. B. Biddle, St. Louis- 
San Francisco Ry. Co.; E. L. Brown, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Ry. Co.; W. J. Jackson, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Ry. Co.; A. F. Banks, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co.; 
C. H. Markham, Illinois Central Ry. Co.; L. W. Hill, Great 
Northern Ry. Co.; E. Dickinson, Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient R. R. Co.; E. F. Kearney, Wabash Ry. Co.; C. E. 
Schaff, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. 


The Commission replied as follows: 

“Commission will accord hearing Tuesday, 27 instant, 
at 2 o’clock p. m., on subject of your telegram of yes- 
terday.” 

Western Roads Talk. 


No substantial progress was made March 27 by the 
carriers in their effort to obtain advances in freight rates 
without following the usual routine, although President 
Holden, for the western roads, Bush, for the southwestern 
roads, Harrison, for the southern roads, Dickinson, for 
the Rock Island, Johnson, for the Norfolk & Western, and 
Stuart Patterson, for the eastern lines, talked all the after- 
noon trying to persuade the Commission to give some sign 
as to how they might get the extra money without delay 
and without the expense of printing tariffs. Mr. Helm, 
for the Kansas commission, alone protested, saying he 
objected to any procedure that did not provide for cross- 
examination to see whether the figures as to the needs 
of the roads are accurate. 


Commissioner Clements took all aback by suggesting 
that Congress, when it provided a commission to observe 
the workings of the Adamson wage law, suggested that 
it would take, any further steps necessary to make good 
on what it had done about wages, with practically no 
investigation. 

The eastern lines, speaking through Mr. Patterson, an- 
nounced that they would ask not less than fifteen per 
cent generally, fifteen cents on ore, ten cents on coke, 
fifteen cénts on coal to “line points,” ten cents on lower 
and five cents on uppper tidewater points, and fifteen 
cents on lake cargo coal. They are going to every state 
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commission asking advances like that on state rates. 
Neither the southern nor the western roads were prepared 
to make definite proposals. 

In the final analysis the position of the carriers seemed 
to be: “We will have to pay four hundred million dollars 
more this year than last. That is, roughly, fifteen per 
cent of our operating revenue in 1916. Give us that much 
because the war will cut down our commercial business, 
government business affording us no profit whatever.” 


Full Hearing Expected. 


No advance in freight rates, general or specific, will be 
allowed by the Commission without opportunity for full 
hearing to such as may desire to protest. According to 
statements made at the conference between the Commis- 
sion and the railroad presidents on the afternoon of March 
27, a contrary impression had been created among ship- 
pers in some parts of the country. A. E. Helm, counsel 
for the Kansas commission, whose was the only voice 
raised on that day in query as to the sufficiency of the case 
e cat was being made by the presidents, appeared himself 
to be laboring under an impression that the railroads were 
asking the Commission to permit an advance without any- 
thing more than a cursory inquiry as to the necessity there- 
for, The Kansan, with considerable heat, remarked that 
the law requires the carriers to justify proposed increases 
and requires the Commission to give a full hearing. 

George Stuart Paterson, general solicitor for the Penn- 
sylvania, in general charge of the case for the Official 
Classification railroads, said there had never been any 
thought on the part of the railroads of asking the Com- 
mission to ask that anything be done in such an arbitrary 
manner. All they asked, he said, was that they be per- 
mitted to make advances in rates by filing supplements 
simply worded so as to show that each of the rates con- 
tained in the supplement has been advanced by such and 
such a per cent or by so many cents a hundred pounds or 
per ton, and that the Commission conduct its investigation 
without the formalities of a suspension of the tariffs for six 
or ten months as is the routine in such matters. He said 
the railroads desired to avoid the expense and delays in- 
curred in the five per cent case, but that they expected 
to offer their justification just as completely by bringing 
the figures submitted in that case for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, down to date. It is known, however, that 
they do not want to have to make the same kind of elabo- 
rate statistical fight they were forced to offer by reason 
of Clifford Thorne’s attack on them with his masses of 
figures. 

Commissioner Clements injected an unexpected element 
into the case at that hearing by calling attention to the 
fact that the Adamson wage law provides a commission 
to study its workings and report thereon to Congress 
within three months. Apparently the railroad presidents 
had overlooked that part of the law. They were not ready 
with any sharp answer to it. Hale Holden, spokesman 
for the presidents of the western railroads, suggested that 
President Wilson had indicated that in his opinion it was 
not necessary for Congress to pass that part of his program 
which authorized the Commission to take into considera- 
tion the additional cost placed upon the carriers in its 
examination of proposals to advance rates. 


Commissioner Clements did not comment on that sug- 
gestion. He asked, however, if that provision of the law 
did not suggest that Congress had in mind that having 
taken one step “without much investigation” it was pre- 
pared to take any others that might be necessary. 
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Mr. Holden thought the country would not make nich 
objection, if any, to the Commission proceeding to «xive 
relief without waiting for Congress. 


Fears for 1917. 


Throughout the hearing the railroad presidents asserted 
that they were not basing their application for the ad- 
vance solely on what has happened. On the contrary, 
they set forth that their action was based on fear as 
to what will happen in 1917 and its successor in the 
calendar based upon known and strongly suspected fac- 
tors, three in number. The first is the twenty per cent 
advance in the wages of trainmen, ordained by the Adam- 
son law; the second is the big increase in the cost of 
materials and of supplies caused almost entirely by the 
European war, which first drained away a considerable 
quantity of labor, and then placed upon the workers re- 
maining in the United States the extra task of supplying 
the unproductive fighting men of Europe with ammuni- 
tion, food and clothing; the third is the almost certainty 
that the United States will become a party to the war. 

Their idea is that when the United States enters the 
war at least 20 per cent of the equipment will have 
to be devoted to military uses. Their further thought 
along that line is that no railroad can make any money 
in performing military service, because it must be waste- 
fully performed. Trains must be run at passenger speed. 
That means the trains must be short, thereby using an 
excessive quantity of motive power or the lading be light, 
which means a waste of cars. Their thought. is that 
while Daniel Willard and two or three other presidents 
may become a sort of ministry of transportation, the 
real control will be in the hands of army officers, who, of 
course, are just like the ordinary citizen, unable to ap- 
preciate that an inadequately loaded train is a rolling 
deficit, a waste and therefore an economic horror. 

The estimate that the cost of operation will be about 
$400,000,000 more this year than last was made in press 
agent material put out in behalf of the railroad presidents. 
None of the railroad presidents unequivocally mentioned 
that as the total increase in operating expenses. Each 
confined himself to the expenses that will be incurred 
on his road or system. 

Mr. Holden, while having general charge of the case 
for the western carriers, based his remarks on expense 
items of the Burlington. He used almost the same lan- 
guage employed by Samuel Rea when the latter ad- 
dressed Commissioner Clements and the members of the 
Suspension Board March 22, at which time the proposal 
to make advances on tidewater and lake cargo coal was 
under consideration. The items of increased expense men- 
tioned by him and all other speakers were Adamson law 
wages; increases to other employes, some already made 
and many under contemplation as evidence of a desire 
on the part of railroad management to be “decent” to 
other employes; locomotive fuel; prices of material and 
of equipment; and increases in taxes, chief of which are 
the federal income and federal stock. 

“The national outlook is clouded with conditions of 
the most serious character,” said Mr. Holden; “they are 
of sufficient severity to indicate that the transportation 
machine of the country must be brought to and main- 
tained at the highest possible standard of efficiency with 
the least possible delay. The experiences of the past 
year, unfortunately, have shown that without the addi- 
tion of any of the burdens I have mentioned the railroads 
have had greater demands upon them for service | an 
they are capable of adequately performing.” 
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That is the only reference made by him to the pro- 
spective entry of the United States into the war. He 
said that further economies were impossible except with 
the result of an economic and financial crash, such as is 
neither desirable nor in sight. 

Mr. Holden said the increased expenses, aS near as 
they can be estimated, will run from 14 to 22 per cent 
of the gross freight revenue earned in 1916. 

Benjamin F. Bush, receiver of the Missouri Pacific, 
speaking for the southwestern lines, nearly all of which, 
he said, have been in the hands of receivers, indorsed 
Mr. Holden’s statement. He said that the St. Louis-San 
Francisco needs an increase of 20 per cent to meet the 
prospective increase in expenses; the St. Louis South- 
western, 21.4 per cent; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 21 
per cent; and the Rock Island 18.9 per cent to enable 
them to do as well in 1917 as they did in 1916. 

“Wages cannot be reduced without a very severe con- 
flict with organized labor,” said Mr. Bush. “I don’t be- 
lieve the people in the West want a reduction in ex- 
penses brought about in that way. They are coming to 
a point where they are more interested in service than 
in rates. The Missouri Pacific cannot take the increased 
expense owt of the net earnings, because we have not 
had sufficient net earnings. For the same reason we 
cannot sell securities. The Adamson law will cost the 
Missouri Pacific approximately $1,500,000. To give a sim- 
ilar increase in wages and an eight-hour day to all other 
employes would increase the payroll by $3,500,000.” 

“Have you determined, as a matter of justice, to give 
other employes the Adamson law increases?” asked Com- 
missioner Clark. Mr. Bush did not answer that question. 
He dwelt at considerable- length on the desirability of 
having the matter disposed of quickly by the grant of 
the desired relief. His suggestions did not seem to give 
Commissioner Clements any particular amount of satis- 
faction. 

“You know the Jaw contemplates full investigation as 
a precedent to allowing advances to be made?” sug- 
gested Mr. Clements. “Do you know of any method 
whereby the Interstate Commerce Commission could re- 
duce rates made as you suggest except by investigation 
in detail? You do not think that we could order them 
reduced without having made the investigation contem- 
plated by law?” Mr. Bush said he supposed that if the 
railroads received advances in that way they would not 
object to having reductions made in the same way, but 
he supposed that would have to be a matter of stipulation. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Meyer, Mr. 
Holden said the railroads had not thought of placing a 
time limit on tariffs carrying advanced rates. 


Harrison Explains Situation. 


“We are not before you claiming that we face ruin or 
that we will have to cease operations unless these ad- 
vances are granted,” said Fairfax Harrison on behalf of 


the souihern lines. “The southern states are prosperous, 
the Son:hern Railway made money last year. I may say 
to you that I have the stockholders of the Southern on 
my bac: demanding to know why, when we have earned 
money -nough, we do not declare dividends. 

“Our situation is simply this: I have decided, after 
investi 


ion, that the Southern needs an income of ten 
“ollars a year to firmly establish its credit so 
that i n borrow money whenever it desires to extend 
the ter: ‘nals. That extension is necessary to enable us 
to han expeditiously the business we already have. 
Last y: we made nine million dollars. In three years 


millior 
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I have had the primary responsibility of deciding policies 
for the Southern I have managed to spend $52,000,000 in 
improving the property. I think we should spend $17,- 
000,000 more, but a short time ago, when I tried to bor- 
row money, I found I could not get it upon terms that 
the interests of the Southern would permit me to accept. 
I am satisfied that the conditions in the security market 
are extraordinary, so perhaps my effort was not a fair 
chance. 

“I know that if we are not given any advance in wages 
our income of $9,000,000 will be reduced to $3,000,000, 
because the additional expenses will be $6,000,000. The 
South needs railroad development, and I think it would 
improve advances necessary to prevent such a check in 
development as would be caused by a reduction of our 
income to $3,000,000.” 

At the conclusion of the hearing George Stuart Pat- 
terson announced that the eastern roads would file sup- 
plements asking for a fifteen per cent advance on every- 
thing excepting coal, coke and ore. As to coal, he said 
tariffs already on file propose advances ranging from five 
to fifteen cents per ton, according to the destination. As 
to ore, he said the proposal would be for an advance of 
ten cents, though tariffs received that day and the day 
before show the proposed advance to be 15 cents. The 
ore on which that advance is proposed is that coming 
from the upper lake region to Lake Erie ports. No an- 
nouncement was made as to ore moving from mines in 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey. The advance 
on coke will be ten cents a ton, according to Mr. Pat- 
terson’s announcement. He did not go into details as-to 
whether the advance would be ten cents from all pro- 
ducing points to all destinations. He said these specific 
advances on commodities moving under per ton rate will 
be less than fifteen per cent to many destinations. He 
thought the general effect of the advances on the per ton 
rates would cause the general advance to figure less than 
fifteen per cent. Some shippers have an idea that in- 
asmuch as many of the per ton rates are less than one 
dollar, the average increase will be more than fifteen 
per cent. Twenty million tons of ore moved to Pitts- 
burgh alone on an 88-cent rate, so a fifteen-cent advance 
on that immense tonnage figures virtually nineteen per 
cent. 


COAL ADVANCES EFFECTIVE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission March 29 announced that it had de- 
clined to suspend the advanced tidewater coal rates. They 
become effective April 1 at Hampton Roads and April 16 
at upper tidewater points. 

The informal conferences on the tariffs proposing ad- 
vances on tidewater and lake cargo coal, and on coal for 
use at the Atlantic ports, were completed the afternoon 
of March 23, with the testimony of E. D. Hotchkiss of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; C. W. Huntington, chairman of the 
board and president of the Virginian; S. M. Adsit, general 
freight and passenger agent of the same carrier, and H. 
M. Griggs, general coal and ore agent of the New York 


Central Lines. mi 
Mr. Hotchkiss frankly avowed responsibility for the move 


to advance tidewater rates and said that if the increase is 
allowed the Chesapeake & Ohio will derive $665,000 addi- 
tional revenue on the same tonnage handled through Hamp- 
ton Roads in 1916. He estimated that the proposed ad- 
vance on lake cargo coal will give that carrier $350,000. 
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His estimate as to the benefit to all carriers on lake cargo 
was $3,750,000. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Clements he 
said it was undoubtedly true that the West Virginia opera- 
tors had been acquiring tidewater tonnage to the exclusion 
of central Pennsylvania, as stated by Mr. Large. His ideas 
was that the gain was due to the fact that many users con- 
tend their West Virginia coal is better than that of central 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Hotchkiss declined to enter into a dis- 
cussion of differentials, when the questions of Mr. Lyon 
and other coal attorneys seemed to be carrying him into 
that region. 

Messrs. Huntington and Adsit, for the Virginian, pointed 
out that inasmuch as 89 per cent of the tonnage of that 
carrier is coal the only way to increase its revenues is to 
advance rates. Mr. Huntington said the dividend return on 
the cash cost of the Virginian had been only 3.5 per cent. 
Mr. McVann pressed the point that the net operating rev- 
enue of the Virginian is substantially 50 per cent of the 
operating revenue, even if the ton mile is only 3.14 mills on 
its traffic generally and 3.05 on tidewater coal. 

“T expected to find a relatively simple proposition here,” 
said Mr. Huntington, in beginning his remarks, “on which 
I should make a relatively simple statement, but after lis- 
tening to what has been said in these two days I find my- 
self relatively rattled.” 

Mr. Griggs said that after he and other men who have 
been in charge for the railroads of I. and S. Nu. 774, in- 
volving rates on coal to Central Freight Association and 
to lake ports for transshipment, discussed the matter, they 
had come to the conclusion that the best way to get more 
revenue would be to add 15 cents to the lake cargo rate, 
rather than make a percentage increase. The latter, he 
said, would have changed relationship and would have pro- 
voked.more opposition. He said that in his talks with 
operators he found little opposition to the proposition that 
in view of the increased prices of coal the railroads were 
entitled to a reasonable advance in rates on that com- 
modity. 

Commissioner Clements asked if there had been any dis- 
cussion among the railroad men and the operators or any 
agreement whereby it was proposed that the carriers 
should advance rates for carriage and the operators would 
not object because they have been obtaining so much 
better prices for their product. Mr. Griggs said there had 
not been. 

Mr. Lyon asked Mr. Griggs why the New York Central 
proposed to increase the tidewater rate only 5 cents for 
a 400 mile and 15 cents on a haul of 150 miles on lake 
cargo coal. The witness said the New York Central had 
merely followed the example of other carriers, because it 
was a question of getting more revenue from the tonnage 
as now distributed rather than a changing of relationship 
of rates from which there might flow a change in the 
tonnage. 

In conclusion, Z. D. Vinson said the Commission should 
seriously debate with itself whether it should allow these 
increases in view of the fact that the carriers had so far 
failed in their duty to the public as to be able to furnish 
ears and engines for transporting coal on an average only 
two and one-half days out of each week. 


Fight for General Advance. 


Asserting that their diminishing net revenue and the 
“blow between the eyes,” administered by the Supreme 
Court in upholding the Adamson law constituted a situa- 
tion which the carriers could not ignore, Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania, March 22 began what was 
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believed to be a big fight by all the railroads for a prac- 
tically general advance in rates. He appeared on that 
day before Commissioner Clements and the members of 
the Commission’s Suspension Board asking, in behaif of 
the seven big coal-carrying systems of the East, that the 
Commission allow to become effective, without suspension, 
tariffs making advances on coal rates to Hampton Roads, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia as one group, a general ad- 
vance of 15 cents on lake cargo coal as another group, and 
advances through the Buffalo gateway as the third. 

Mr. Rea appeared, not in his individual capacity as 
president of the Pennsylvania, but as chairman of the 
chief executives of the Pennsylvania system, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Western Maryland, Virginian Railway and the New York 
Central. What he had to say overshadowed, at least for 
the time being, the question immediately before Conm- 
missioner Clements and the Suspension Board, which was 
as to whether the carriers should be put to proof that 
the rates proposed by them would not be unreasonable or 
otherwise in violation of the Act to regulate commerce, 

After Mr. Rea had made his general statement that the 
diminishing net, caused by the increases in the price of 
materials and wages, was cause for alarm amd@ng the car- 
riers, Commissioner Clements asked him if it is not a fact 
that those who use coal are having experiences with the 
rising cost of living that are just as painful as those 
which the railroad companies are having. Mr. Clements 
also suggested that in all these cases before the Conm- 
mission there is an interest that is never formally repre- 
sented—namely, that of the ultimate consumer, or, in 
this case, the man who burns the coal. The Commissioner 
suggested that probably the interests of the consumer by 
the law are placed in the keeping of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

What the Commissioner wanted to inquire of Mr. Rea 
was whether railroad rates on coal are not frequently 
the result of agreements between the mine operators and 
the carriers in which the interests of the consumer are 
placed in a secondary position, if given any consideration 
at all. He wanted to know whether, as a matter of fact, 
if Mr. Rea knew anything on that point, the law of sup- 
ply and demand has full operation in the question of coal 
prices and rail rates on coal. Mr. Rea said that so far 
as he knew the law of supply and demand was in full 
operation, especially in the matter of fuel coal used by 
the Pennsylvania. The supply for that system, he said, 
is obtained from probably three hundred producers situ- 
ated in different fields. 

According to Mr. Rea, the Pennsylvania lines east of 
Pittsburgh, in 1917 will have to stand increased cost of 
operating amounting to at least $29,300,000. The items 
in that are: Federal stock tax, $3,000,000; fuel coal, 
$7,200,000; wages caused by the Adamson law, $9,000,000; 
wage adjustments other than those compelled by the 
Adamson law, $4,800,000, and increased cost of materials, 
$8,000,000. 

Mr. Rea said, in introducing the subject, that he pro 
posed dealing with the situation as it is now and as it 
has existed for several years. He first took up the it 
creased cost of fuel, saying that in 1916 the seven peti 
tioning railroads used 37,000,000 tons of coal at an aver 
age price of $1.21 a ton. The contracts under which that 
coal was purchased expire April 1. 

“We do not know how much of an increase we Will 
have to pay but an increase of at least $1 a ton seems 
certain,” said Mr. Rea. “The increased cost of materials 
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and supplies is just beginning to be reflected in the re- 
ports we are sending to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. During the past year the eastern lines of the 
Pennsylvania Company have had increases in the costs 
of materials, which, if maintained throughout this 
year, will result in an increase of the supply bill from 
$17,000,000 to $30,296,000 for the same articles. Bridge 
material has increased 148 per cent; plates, 244 per cent; 
tie plates, 188 per cent; rails, 33 per cent, and equipment 
more than 50 per cent. 

“On the lines east of Pittsburgh we have already re- 
adjusted wages of employes other than the trainmen, 


which commits us to an increase in that item of $4,800,- 


000. We have made the increases because we feel that 
faithful employes are entitled to recognition of their 
service when we know that their cost of living has gone 
up. ‘'We have also had to increase the wages of shopmen 
so as to hold them in the employ of the company. We 
have had to compete in the general labor market for the 
services of employes because manufacturers have bid for 
their services and, in many instances, shopmen have left 
us, the result being a reduction in the efficiency of the 
force. A railroad cannot increase the price of what it 
sells to meet conditions such as prevail generally. We 
can only increase our operating revenue in the way we 
have proposed, and we think these tariffs should be 
allowed to go into effect without suspension.” 

Mr. Rea pointed out the tendency, he said, of net reve- 
nue continually to diminish in the last four years. He 
admitted that 1916 was the best year the railroads ever 
had, but said that during the last two months the margin 
between operating revenue and operating expenses has 
narrowed at a rate that warranted operating officials tak- 
ing steps to assure investors in the railway industry of 
an adequate return on their money, else it would be im- 
possible to procure new capital for the extension of ter- 
minals and otherwise increasing facilities. 

Commissioner Clements wanted to know if Mr. Rea 
could see any end to this “ring ’round the roses” of in- 
creasing costs of operation and increasing rates. Mr. 
Rea said that there is no prospect now that the operating 
expenses of the railroads will be decreased in 1917. An- 
swering another question from the same source, Mr. Rea 
said he did not for a minute think of contending that 
there is a proper relationship between the wages of train- 
men and other employes. He said that in the estimation 
of nearly every railroad official the wages of the trainmen 
were ample, if not extravagant, even before the increase 
decreed by the Adamson law. 


“It is bad taste, it seems to me, in view of the situa- 
tion,” said Mr. Rea, “for the coal mine operators to pro- 
test against this paltry increase of a few cents per ton 
when they are getting dollars more per ton than they 
were a year ago.” 

Chairman Crosland of the Suspension Board brought 
the general discussion to an end by asking Mr. Rea how 
much would be added to operating revenue of the Penn- 
Sylvania should the tariffs be allowed to become oper- 
ative. Mr. Rea said that he did not personally know, but 
that Robert H. Large, the general coal agent, had told 
him that it would amount to about $2,000,000. 

The big question in the case was not touched on during 
the morning session of March 22. That question is one 
of relationship. Z. T.*Vincent, E. J. McVann, and other 
attorneys for West Virginia operators, sat through the 
mornine session without an opportunity to bring forward 
What ‘) ey consider the most essential part of the case— 
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namely, the destruction of the relationship that has long 
existed as to tidewater coal between the west Virginia 
mines on the one hand and the mines in West Virginia 
and Virginia on the other. They were prepared at the 
beginning of the session to suggest that if the railroads 
claimed increased revenues and such claims were well 
founded that they should not discriminate in making in- 
creases. They were prepared to say that they would not 
object to uniform advances from all the producing dis- 
tricts. 

“The rates from the West Virginia mines have been 
increased 10 cents per ton,” said Mr. McVann, “the rates 
from the mines on the Baltimore & Ohio have been in- 
creased only 5 cents per ton; and the rates from the 
Pennsylvania mines to Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
not been increased at all. If the railroads serving West 
Virginia need an advance of 10 cents, certainly the other 
roads need it as well. The advance should be made 
uniformly, if at all. If the railroads will unite in asking 
a uniform advance of 10 cents to tidewater, we will with- 
draw our opposition.” 


In a formal printed protest on behalf of the West Vir- 
ginia operators on the Norfolk & Western, Mr. McVann 
suggested that the fact the Pennsylvania controls the 
Norfolk & Western is of great significance in the pro- 
posal to destroy a long-established relationship. ‘The 
earriers have frequently alleged before the Commission,” 
says the protest, “that the relationship has been fixed 
by compelling competition of the severest kind. If this 
allegation is true, that relationship ought not to be dis- 
turbed without full investigation by the Commission into 
all the facts and circumstances, especially the question of 
whether the advance by the Norfolk & Western is made 
as a result of that domination of the Norfolk & Western 
by the Pennsyivania Railroad, found to be a fact by the 
Commission in the case of the Norfolk & Western-Old 
Dominion S. S. Co., 41 I. C. C., 292-295.” 


Representatives of the lake cargo coal interests, who 
in many instances were also interested in tidewater coal, 
were not prepared at the morning session to indicate what 
position they would take. There are two interests in 
that field, Pennsylvania and Ohio on one side and West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee on the other. 
The Ohioians and Pennsylvanians, for more than two 
years, have been endeavoring to increase the spread be- 
tween their mines and those of the West Virginians from 
25 to 40 cents per ton. The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association about two years ago filed a complaint that 
the existing lake cargo rates are too high from the Pitts- 
burgh field in comparison with the rates from West Vir- 
ginia. 

A state of armed neutrality, so to speak, existed be- 
tween the two interests at the morning session March 22. 
Each side was waiting for the other to make the first 
move. If the Ohioian and Pennsylvanians made no pro- 
test, then the West Virginians intended to keep quiet, and 
vice versa. 


When the Suspension Board got down to the details it 
took up the question of enormous advances proposed on 
coke from points in the New River district to blast furnace 
points in southwestern Virginia. Frank Lyon, attorney for 
them, put on the stand R. S. Lackey and W. R. Haight, to 
testify that the proposed increases on coke rates would 
amount to an increase in the cost of producing a ton 
of pig iron to about 80 cents, which they said would 
more than wipe out the customary profit on a ton of 
pig iron. E. D. Hotchkiss, traffic manager for the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio, related the history of the coal and coke 
rates to those furnace points, saying that they were 
put in at a time when railroads were allowed to make 
rates dependent on the use of the commodity. He said 
they are abnormally low, especially the coke rates, and 
the railroads thought this a good time to get rid of them. 
He said that the rates on the smaller sizes of coal pro- 
posed in the tariffs under discussion would about equalize 
rates on coal and coke; ‘that is to say, the transportation 
cost of getting enough coal to make a ton of coke to the 
blast furnace will be just about equal to the proposed 
rates on coke. He said that that is the adjustment on 
coal and coke that is to be found in most parts of the 
country. 

The tidewater situation occupied most of the afternoon 
session March 22, although probably the most striking 
feature of the session was the appearance of L. E. John- 
son, president of the Norfolk & Western, who said that 
as he figured the possibilities, the Norfolk & Western 
will have an increase in the operating expenses during 
the current year of about $8,000,000. He fully concurred 
in the conclusions to be drawn from the diminishing 
net operating revenue that had been expressed by Presi- 
dent Rea of the Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Clements asked Mr. Johnson a great 
many questions, the obvious purpose of which was fully to 
develop the fact, later emphasized by the attorneys for 
shippers, that while the net had shown shrinking quali- 
ties, it is still so much greater than in any prior year 
that there is no occasion for alarm. E. J. McVann, in a 
brief cross-examination, remarked that apparetnly the 
Norfolk & Western has less occasion for alarm than the 
Pennsylvania, even when the revenues for the first two 
months for the present year are considered. He said 
that, as he figured, the net corporate income of the Nor- 
folk & Western, instead of being smaller by reason of 
the diminishing net operating revenue, for some undis- 
closed reason will be more than $500,000 greater. In a 
colloquy between Commissioner Clements and Mr. John- 
son, the latter said that the net income is what the rail- 
road man looks at. That was his suggestion when Mr. 
Clements had commented on the fact, as the Commis- 
sioner said it was that the net operating revenue of the 
Norfolk & Western was not showing any marked shrink- 
age. Mr. Clements said that apparently expenses were 
not increasing as rapidly as the net operating revenue. 

It was upon that foundation that Mr. McVann built his 
suggestions that the net corporate incomes promised to 
be greater, even at the present rate of increase of ex- 
penses, than it was in 1916, which, of course, was the 
best year that the carrier had ever known. Its net in 
1916 increased from $15,000,000 to a littke more than 
$23,000,000. 

Before Mr. Johnson took the stand, J. R. Ruffin of the 
Norfolk & Western corroborated the testimony of Mr. 
Hotchkiss as to the facts concerning the establishment 
of the exceptionally low coke rates from the New River 
district to the blast furnaces in southwestern Virginia. 


When the board called for information concerning the 
views of the coal men concerning the advances to tide- 
water, E. J. McVann and Z. T. Vincent emphatically said 
that if the carriers can persuade the Commission that 
they need more revenue, and that the rates will not 
be unreasonable, the operators they represented would 
not object to a uniform increase. They, however, made 
it exceedingly plain that they protested with all the vigor 
possible against the addition of 10 cents to the rate to 
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Hampton Roads while only 5 cents was proposed as : 
addition to the rates to Baltimore and Philadelphia. {y. 
McVann said that a check of the tariffs on file with the 
Commission on February 17 showed no tariffs by ihe 
Pennsylvania proposing any increase. For that reason, 
he said, the protest of his clients was worded in such a 
way as to be a comment on what he said was the fact 
at the time it was written, namely, that the Pennsylvania 
had proposed no advances to the upper tidewater ports. 

Messrs. Vinson and McVann said that this was no time 
for a change in the relationships under a guise of pro- 
viding more revenue for the carriers. He suggested that 
if the Norfolk & Western needs any additional revenue 
the need of the Pennsylvania is even greater, on the 
showing of the presidents of these two carriers at this 
hearing. Mr. McVann sharply challenged the figures pre- 
sented by Mr. Johnson, but said that anything he might 
say respecting the financial conditions of the carriers 
should be considered as of secondary importance to his 
complaint against the proposal to destroy the relationship, 

Before Mr. Johnson left the stand R. Walton Moore 
gave him an opportunity to comment on the suggestion 
that the Pennsylvania dominated the Norfolk & Western 
and constrained it to propose an advance of 10 cents 
while itself making an advance of only 5 cents. 


“I am president of the Norfolk & Western,” said Mr. 
Johnson, rising from the witness chair so as apparently 
to emphasize what he was saying, “and so long as I am 
president I will manage that property for what I consider 
the best interests of that railroad and of the public. I 
have never received a suggestion as to how it should 
be managed from the Pennsylvania nor do I expect any.” 

Charles M. Johnston, for the Pittsburgh operators, said 
that they were not much interested in the tidewater 
rates, because the Pennsylvania by its arrangement of 
rates had forbidden them to engage in that business. 


Mr. Johnston, Frank Lyon and Thomas H. Hogsett, for 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators interested in the lake 
cargo coal rates, said they were not prepared to state 
their position because they had not participated in con- 
ferences between operators and carriers called by repre: 
sentatives of the carriers, therefore they reserved their 
remarks until the railroads had put in more of their case. 

Almost the whole of the morning session of March 23 
was devoted to a discussion of the legal effect on the 
lake cargo coal complaint of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association alleging the existing lake cargo coal 
rate of 78 cents to be unreasonable if the operators in 
that district failed to protest against the proposals to 
add 15 cents to that rate. That discussion was begun 
immediately upon the convening of the board at ten 
o’clock and continued until nearly twelve, with a small 
break in it to allow A. W. Thompson, a vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, to make a general statement as to 
the financial condition of that company by reason of the 
increases in the cost of supplies and material and the 
advances in wages. Mr. Thompson followed the example 
of Presidents Rea and Johnson, who were on the stand 
the day before. 

Mr. Thompson said that when the Commission decided 
the Five Per Cent case it suggested certain ways for get- 
ting additional revenue, among others, increases in pas 
senger fare and the elimination of allowances to industrial 
railroads. He said that not one state through which the 
B. & O. passes has thus far allowed any advance in 
passenger fares. Instead of allowances to industria! rail- 
roads having been cut out, he said the decisions of the 
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Commission were such that the total disbursement on 
account of allowances to industrial roads had increased 
from $550,000 to about $700,000. The increase of that 
total, he said, in answering a question by Mr. Jones, was 
due to the fact that there are now more industrial rail- 
roads than there were in 1914. 

In a flippant way of speaking, the attorneys who have 
been engaged in the coal cases before Attorney-Examiner 
Marshall, for so many months, staged a dress rehearsal 
on those cases for the benefit of Mr. Marshall in the 
presence of the members of the Suspension Board. 

Thomas H. Hogsett, for the Ohio operators, made a 
formal protest against the proposed advances in the lake 
cargo coal rate. That action, he said, should not be taken 
to indicate an unwillingness on the part of Ohio oper- 
ators to contribute their fair share of any increased reve- 
nue to the carriers, which might be found necessary, but 
merely as notice that they cannot safely accept the in- 
crease named in the proposed tariffs. He made the point 
that the rates which it is proposed to advance are already 
under attack, so to speak, in the general order of inves- 
tigation made by the Commission as well as the formal 
complaint. 

Frank Lyon suggested that if his clients, the Pittsburgh 
operators, did not file a protest against the proposed lake 
cargo rates, such failure would amount to an abandon- 
ment by them of their formal complaint alleging the 78- 
cent rate to be unreasonable. In effect, he said, acqui- 
escence through failure to protest might be taken as an 
acknowiedgment that the proposed 93-cent rate would be 
reasonable. Charles M. Johnston, attorney for the same 
interests, said that Mr. Lyon was fully warranted in 
taking the position that he did. He said that because R. 
Walton Moore had suggested that there was a conflict be- 
tween the positions of the two attorneys for the Pitts- 
burgh interests. Mr. Johnston said there was no conflict 
because, as stated by him the day before, the Pittsburgh 
operators had had no meeting on the subject and had 
not given any instructions to their attorneys. 


Francis B. James, Z. T. Vinson and E. J. McVann, for 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee operators, as 
well as the attorneys for the railroad, radically disagreed 
with Messrs. Lyon and Johnston. The members of the 
Suspension Board also seemed to think that suspension 
of the rates or failure to suspend could have no effect 
upon the cases which Messrs. Lyon and Johnston had been 
making before Attorney-Examiner Marshall. 


“I don’t want to cut off this debate, which would prob- 
ably last a week, but you all know there is a fundamental 
question to be answered here,” said Commissioner Cle- 
ments, when the discussion had lasted until nearly noon. 
“It is something like that which arises when someone 
files an affidavit with the district attorney asking for the 
arrest of a man. Is there probable cause for the arrest 
and appearance of the man complained against in court? 
It might be said the question is, Shall these tariffs be 
bound over?” 


“Is it sufficient to release the prisoner upon a showing 
by him that he would like to be released?” said Mr. 
Hogse'i. “The full investigation provided by law has 
been had concerning the reasonableness of lake cargo 
coal rate, but the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not yt had an opportunity to decide.” 

Acting upon Commissioner Clements’ suggestion that 
the laxe cargo coal discussion be cut off, W. A. Parker, 
aS atiorney in charge of the interests of the railroads, 
asked R. H. Large, the general coal, coke and ore agent 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, to take the stand. 
In a little more than half an hour he made an explana- 
tion of the proposed change in the relationship between 
the tidewater rates at Hampton Roads and the upper 
tidewater points, which, in effect, was that the Pennsyl- 
vania was determined when the question of advancing 
these rates was brought forward to cause such a read- 
justment, if any was made, as will give the operators 
in central Pennsylvania a fabric of rates that may return 
to them some of the advantages of their location, nearer 
the Atlantic Ocean, than the mines of the West Virginia 
operators. 

In 1897, Mr. Large said, the Pennsylvania carried 47 
per cent of the coal sent to tidewater. In 1913 its volume 
had been reduced to 31 per cent of the total, and in 1916 
to 26 per cent. 


“If from the total of water-borne coal carried by the 
Pennsylvania to transshipment points be deducted the 
gas coal and the coal consumed in and around New York 
and the territory west of Fall River, Mass., the Penn- 
sylvania’s share of the real tidewater business would 
be bound to amount to about one-hundredth of one per 
cent,” said Mr. Large. 


Answering questions by Mr. Hotchkiss, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Mr. Large said that Mr. Hotchkiss proposed 
the acquisition of more revenue. With the initial an- 
nouncement by Mr. Hotchkiss came the announcement 
that the Chesapeake & Ohio would advance the rate to 
Hampton Roads 10 cents, regardless of what other car- 
riers might propose. 


Mr. Large said that, remembering the grievances of the 
operators in central Pennsylvania over the fact that they 
had such a small share in the tidewater coal business, he 
decided that he would not go into any move for an ad- 
vance, except upon the basis of a five cent advance 
to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. To illuminate 
the situation somewhat, Mr. Large said that the local rate 
to New York is and always has been the same as the 
proportional rate for transshipment by water. Knowing 
that any proposal to advance the local rates in and around 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore would invite 
enormous opposition, made his determination to insist 
upon a change in the relationship all the firmer. 


I knew that if we consented to any more than a 5- 
cent increase the Pennsylvania would have no tidewater 
tonnage at all, said Mr. Large. The South Amboy rate 
(which is the transshipment point where New York gets 
its coal) is 10 cents higher than the rate to Hampton 
Roads. There is therefore ample justification for the 
advance to Hampton Roads. 

Although the proposed tariffs if allowed to become 
effective will increase the spread between the tidewater 
rates as between Hampton roads and the northern tide- 
water points from 15 to 20 cents a ton, I may say the 
disagreement between the northern and southern lines 
on that question has not been settled, said Mr. Large. 
The northern lines still contend that the spread should 
be even greater than that proposed. This whole question 
of the proper spread would have been arbitrated in 1910 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission except for the 
objection of the operators on the Chesapeake & Ohio. As 
a conclusion to his other remarks on the subject, Mr. 
Large announced that this tidewater adjustment is to be 
followed by tariffs making advances in all coal, coke and 
iron ore rates. He said he understood that the merchan- 
dise department, with which he has no connection, is 
doing likewise. Mr. Large did not indicate whether the 
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advances were to be by percentage or by specific addition 
to rates, but from remarks made at another point in his 
testimony it was generally inferred that the carriers had 
given up all thought of ever again trying to make a per- 
centage advance. That inference was helped along by 
his statement that the advance on ex-lake ore would be 
15 cents to each consuming district. The experience of 
the carriers with their scheme to make a 5 per cent 
advance in 1914 was unsatisfactory to the highest degree 
because it produced so many inequalities, although mathe- 
matically the theory was very fine. 


GREAT LAKES ADVANCES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OQ. 

The advanced rates proposed by the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation went into effect at midnight March 29. 

Almost all the sorrow in the world seemed to be gath- 
ered in the hearing room of the Suspension Board March 
27 when representatives of shippers and carriers came to- 
gether to confer on the proposal to settle the question of 
lake-and-rail rates. The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
and the Lehigh Valley ‘Transportation Company were ask- 
ing for a five per cent advance on the rail-and-lake rates 
westbound. They were asking for the advance which was 
denied to them in three decisions of the Commission as 
a compromise under which the Great Lakes Transit Com- 
pany will continue service on Lake Michigan. . 

H. S. Noble, for the transit company, said the advance, 
if allowed, would give his company $145,000. The La Fol- 
lette law, he said, alone imposed a burden of $138,000. 
Other increases in cost during the coming season would 
advance the total cost of operation by more than $600,000. 
Of that sum, he said, one-half is properly chargeable to 
the package business of the carrier. It was that service 
that Mr. Noble said was unprofitable last year 

H. C. Hamilton of the Lehigh Valley told the board that 
that company lost $75,000 on operations last year. All 
these losses by both companies were achieved notwith- 
standing the fact that their boats were loaded from gar- 
boord strake to main truck on all their voyages. Mr. Noble 
said that the boats of his company should have taken 
more package freight from Duluth, but it would have been 
impossible to carry more from Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The attitude of the shippers, where clearly defined, was 
that they would not object to the general advance for 
which the railroad presidents talked later in the day, but 
they objected to a narrowing of the present spread be- 
tween all-rail and lake-and-rail. The shippers, however, 
were not united. J. H. Henderson, commerce counsel for 
the Iowa commission, frankly stated that Des Moines and 
Sioux City asked for a suspension of the tariffs, while the 
Mississippi River and interior points advised him that they 
did not want a suspension. 

E. J. MeVann said that Missouri River people were 
probably not fully informed as to the change that had 
taken place in the last ten days, else there would probably 
not have been any objection to the advance, but he had 
no authority to say that they did not object, especially 
to the proposal to narrow the spread. 

A. E. Singleton, of Portsmouth, O., on behalf of the 
iron and steel interests, said there would be no objection 
to a general advance, but Portsmouth opposed any change 
in relationship. 

J. H. Beek, for the St. Paul association, said the objec- 
tion of that part of the Twin Cities was laid against the 
proposed spread in the commodity rates proposed in the 
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tentative report of Attorney-Examiner Watkins in the big 
case brought by the Chicago Board of Trade and the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Beek said that W, 
T. Trickett had wired asking that the protest from Min- 
neapolis be allowed to stand. 

H. C. Barlow, of the Chicago Association of Commers:, 
remarked that proposals to advance lake-and-rail rates 
seemed to have become an annual fixture; that this was 
the fourth time he had been in Washington on that sub- 
ject. He said the trouble with the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation was not rates but a lack of tonnage. His 
idea is that the present differential has not had a fair 
trial. Charging that the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
had not made any particular effort to get business, he 
said Chicago interests objected to any lessening of the 
present spread. In that position he was supported by 
P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. R. D. Sangster, for Kansas City in- 
terests that are paying the Mississippi combination lake- 
and-rail rate, said there was not much for him to Say, be- 
cause Barlow and Coyle had preceded him. 

“The-Commission should stand resolute on its prior de- 
cisions in this matter,” said Mr. Sangster, “and require 
the carriers to prove their case under these tariffs. It 
should not allow tariffs to be put into effect under the 
duress sought to be exerted at this time. All I say on 
this subject is without prejudice to what has arisen within 
the last ten days. I am not authorized to assent to ad- 
vances the carriers are proposing to meet the effects of 
of the Adamson law decision. I think we all realize that 
carriers are confronted with a trying situation not of 
their creation, and that we are all disposed to be fair 
about that.” 

Chairman Crosland raised the question as to what rates 
would be in effect when navigation opens if these tariffs 
should be suspended. After considerable discussion the 
conclusion seemed to be accepted that the old rates would 
be in effect, because there is a note on the tariffs pro- 
viding for the restoration of the rates after their sus- 
pension during the winter when the lakes are frozen. 

H. P. Malloy, for the Commercial Traffic Managers’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, said the members of his asso- 
ciation were willing to allow the advances, because they 
want the service. H. T. Burns, of St. Louis, representing 
dry goods interests, suggested that that was a generous 
attitude on the part of the Philadelphians in view of the 
fact that consignees in St. Louis paid the freight on dry 
goods received from the East. 


F. E. Williamson, speaking for the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, objected to the advance on account of the 
application of port to port rates from Buffalo that were 
formerly the lake-and-rail rates from Rochester and Syra- 
cuse. He contended that the effect of such application 
was to move Buffalo east to Syracuse. 

Mr. Noble, in his justification, said that all the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation was asking was a restoration 
of the differential between all-rail and lake-and-rail that 
was in effect from 1907 to 1915. That resoration, he said, 
would make an advance of five per cent as te Chicago, 
Duluth and Twin Cities. 

“As to the spread on commodity rates, we have simply 
taken the recommendation of Attorney-Examiner Watkins,” 
said Mr. Noble. “I agree with the Twin Cities that it 
is too great. If the traffic could move on class rates 
there would have been no necessity for these commodity 
rates. It seems obvious to us that we should not apply 
the class rate spread to commodity rates.” 
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By way of answer to Mr. Barlow, Mr. Noble said the 
company could not make money on its package business 
by increasing the number of boats. Such a move, he said, 
would merely serve to increase the loss on that part of 
the business. He said that Mr. Barlow’s suggestion was 
absolutely without value. He then gave the items of in- 
creased expense, totaling $600,638, that will have to be 
met in 1917 on the basis of last year’s business. 

“We feel we have been modest in asking for this five 
per cent increase,” said Mr. Noble. “We know we will 
have to come again. We will be here at the same timt 
that the railrcads are, asking for advances.” 

Levy Mayer, attorney for the Great Lakes Corporation, 
said he desired to disabuse the minds of those present of 
the idea expressed by insinuation that there is no dif- 
ference between the Great Lakes Transit Corporation and 
the old railroad-owned boat line. He analyzed the report 
of Commissioner Daniels in No. 9069—Bay State Milling 
(Co, et al. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corporation et al., opin- 
jn No. 4829, 43 I. C. C., 338—in which, with Commis- 
sioners McChord and Harlan dissenting, the Commission, 
on March 27, held that the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion is not burdened with the disabilities of the railroad- 
owned lake lines, the vessels of which it acquired when 
it was organized. 

A general appeal, so to speak, for generosity on the 
part. of the Commission was made by T. N. Jarvis, vice- 
president of the Lehigh Valley, as a supplement to what 
Mr. Hamilton and R. W. Barrett, of the same company, had 
made in discussing the details of the lake-and-rail business. 

The informal conference on the proposed Great Lakes 
adjustment of rail-and-water rates before the Suspension 
Board was closed on March 28 with a remarkable situa- 
tion. George A. Schroeder, on behalf of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
millers in the interior of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
St. Louis and other interests, strenuously insisted that the 
advances proposed by the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion be allowed to become operative. He produced the 
letters and telegrams authorizing him to object to the 
suspension requested by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and other interests. 


Mr. Schroeder said there had been advances to which 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce had had no objec- 
tion, but that this was the first instance in which its 
board of directors had directed him to come to Washing- 
ton and insist upon advances being allowed to become 
operative. He said Milwaukee wanted service and was 
Willing to pay more if necessary to assure it. 


At the afternoon session of March 27 Rush C. Butler 
objected to the advances because, he said, substantially 
every point raised at this time had been covered in the 
three proceedings in which the Commission ruled against 
the water carriers. 


Mr. Butler said the prices quoted by the Great Lakes 
Deople as being what they had to pay for fuel were not 
What they would really have to pay. They can procure 
llinois coal for a dollar a ton less, he asserted. That 
made Levy Mayer declare that he was astounded by the 
W-moral argument of Mr. Butler. He declared that he 
had been general counsel for the Deering Coal Company 
for many years. He felt sure that what Mr. Butler said 
Was not accurate. Thereupon Mr. Butler retorted that he 
Was attorney for every coal company in Illinois and he 
knew what he was talking about. 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, March 28, re- ° 


‘elved permission to narrow the spread in commodity rates 
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between Duluth and Twin Cities instead of having them 
kept as proposed in the pending tariffs made in accord- 
ance with Attorney-Examiner Watkins’ tentative report. 
The grant of the permission created the impression that 
the Commission would not suspend the proposed settle- 
ment of the rail and water controversy by giving the 
boat lines the five per cent advance thrice denied. This 
is in accordance with the agreement suggested by the St. 
Louis interests at the conferenc in February, at which the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
and St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange were in agreement, and 
to which agreement the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
and the Chicago Association of Commerce, March 27, ex- 
pressed dissent. 


ORE RATE ADVANCES 
The New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio tariffs 
increasing ex-lake ore rates fifteen cents were filed Mon- 
day, effective May 1. The advances are on the basis of 
existing rates, and not on that proposed as a result of the 
Commission’s inquiry into the ore rate situation, as the 
beneficiaries of that tentative decision hoped they would be. 


C. F. A. CLASS RATE SCALE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Central Freight Association representatives, composed 
of Messrs. Minnis, Maxwell and Collin, appeared before 
Commissioner McChord March 28 and presented to him 
the proposal that the class rate scale which has been under 
investigation at Chicago shall be allowed to become oper- 
ative without delay, so as immediately to have the level 
of rates in the whole of Official Classification territory 
brought up to what they think the Commission intended 
it should be, as indicated.in its reports on the Five Per 
Cent case. They think such a leveling should be made 
as preparation for advances made necessary by present 
conditions. 

Mr. McChord discussed the subject with them at con- 
siderable length, the conclusion being that the Commis- 
sion could not act on the suggestion unless it was put 
into exact written form, accompanied by data which the 
Commission could cite as justification for such a move, 


‘if it decided to make it. 


Various ways of saving to the protestants the points 
they have made in the existing investigation were dis- 
cussed, but nothing was formulated on that point. Mr. 
McChord pointed out that it was necessary that care 
should be taken not to foreclose everything so the protest- 
ants could only proceed by means of formal complaints 
requiring full record that would be traversing much of 
the ground that has been covered in the present pro- 
ceeding. 


The hearing on the proposed new C. F. A. class rate 
scale, which had been going on before Examiner Disque in 
Chicago, closed Monday. The carriers announced that 
their representatives would leave for Washington that 
afternoon to present to the Commission a petition that the 
new scale be allowed to become effective May 1, but that 
the case be kept open for possible future action. They 
said they would ask this in view of the necessity of the 
carriers for immediate increases in revenue. It was un- 
derstood that Mr. Minnis, of the Wabash, and Mr. Collin, 
of the Pennsylvania, left at once for Washington and 
would prepare the petition on the train. 

Most of the shippers who had been in attendance at the 
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hearing had left. Such members of the C. F. A. cities rate 
readjustment committee as could be reached were some- 
what at a loss to account for the sudden move or to know 
just what their attitude should be. They were disposed 
to admit that the carriers need more revenue, but they 
felt that perhaps if they did not oppose this petition they 
might place themselves in the attitude of agreeing and so 
stultify themselves. They felt that they had shown that, 
no matter what the need of the carriers for greater rev- 
enue, the method proposed was bad and unfair in many 
respects. 

Neither did they understand how the Commission could 
permit the new scale to go into effect and still keep the 
case open. Some of them pointed out that the carriers are 
already asking for a 15 per cent horizontal increase in 
rates in Official Classification territory and they did not 
see how the C. F. A. case could enter into the general 
situation in view of that fact. They pointed out also that 
if the Commission allowed the scale to become effective, 
as requested, and then later threw it out, it would be 
necessary for the carriers to file two sets of tariffs, thereby 
causing double expense and economic waste, to say nothing 
of a double disturbance of business conditions. 

D. F. Hurd, chairman of the C. F. A. cities rate readjust- 
ment committee, was in charge of affairs in Chicago, H. G. 
Wilson having gone east a week before. Mr. Hurd said 
the Commission would doubtless give opportunity for the 
shippers to be heard before acting on the petition and 
that as soon as he could get into communication with Mr. 
Wilson a meeting of the executive committee would prob- 
ably be called to decide what should be done. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In I. and S. 820, the big fruit and vegetable rate readjust- 
ment by lines on both sides of the Mississippi, the Com- 
mission March 30 made a report making serious changes 
in the rates which went into effect February 13, because 
the lawful limit of the power of suspension expired then. 
By May 15 the carriers are to re-establish the old rates 
on fruits, vegetables and melons from the West; restore 
the old rates on potatoes from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and Kansas, using Leland’s differentials as maxi- 
mum; and restore the old rates on melons from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri, not increasing rates at points 
intermediate to Colorado common points. The decision 
allows increased rates and weights from eastern Louisi- 
ana and higher refrigeration charges from points on the 
L. R. & N. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in Case No. 9415, Weed Lumber Company vs. 
Southern Pacific Company et al., assigned for March 31 
at San Francisco, Cal., was canceled and the case reas- 
signed for hearing March 30 at the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal., before Examiner Flynn. 

The hearing in docket 9424, the Dow Chemical Co. vs. 
Pere Marquette R. R., now assigned for March 24 at De- 
troit, Mich., was postponed to a date to be hereafter 
announced. 

Hearing in I. and S. Docket 1001, Cottonseed from Texas, 
now assigned for March 28 at Meridian, Miss., before Ex- 
aminer J. E. Smith, was canceled. 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
Iowa has been allowed to intervene in Case 9239, National 
Livestock Exchange vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
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THE REGULATION INVESTIGA’Ion 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BURpAy 
Colorado Building, Washington, p, ¢ 


The day of independent railroad construction is aboy 
over, and further railroad building must be done mainly 
by the existing systems, Robert S. Lovett, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Union Pacific, ‘old the 
Newlands Committee March 21. People will not invyeg 
their money in new speculative ventures, which may not 
succeed, he said, unless there is a chance for a large 
speculative profit, which, under railroad regulation as jt 
now exists, is no longer possible, and therefore most new 
construction must have the backing of strong existing 
systems with ample credit. 

Representative Adamson asked if federal incorporation 
would not increase the power of the older roads to cop 
trol the building of new and possibly competitive lines, 
Mr. Lovett said it would be quite as easy to obtain a 
federal charter as a state charter, and he thought that 
capital could be more readily attracted to an enterprise 
operating under the uniform and well-understood provi- 
sions of federal corporation laws. 

Using his bill providing for the federal incorporation of 
railroads as a text, Chairman Newlands began the cross- 
examination of Mr. Lovett. 


Because of triple taxation under the income tax act, he 
said, it was probable that the Union Pacific, Oregon Short 
Line and the Oregon, Washington Railway & Navigation 
Company would be merged. Triple taxation occurs in 
many states, he said. A fair scheme of taxation, he said, 
would be to tax property at its full value where it exists. 
Senator Newlands said he hoped his federal incorporation 
act would accomplish this. 

Federal corporations, said Mr. Lovett, should not be 
relieved of the operation of state police powers in local 
matters, but, he added, the control of intrastate rates is 
not an exercise of local power. He declared that intra- 
state rates are not local matters and that a harmonious 
rate system would demand exclusive control by the federal 
commission. It would be a mistake to divide authority 
between state and federal governments, one of the obvious 
evils being delay in decision. The exercise of authority 
is exclusive either in state or federal government, he ¢con- 
tinued, remarking that the annual conferences between 
the state and federal railway commissioners have “been 
a success socially” but had not been productive of con 
crete results. Railroad managers, after years of experi: 
ence with state control of rates, are satisfied that a stable, 
well-knit rate system is impossible so long as state authori: 
ties continue to make rates, said Mr. Lovett, who declared 
that the federal government should exercise exclusive 
control over rates. 


“If state authority is to be superseded, Congress must! 
assume control on the ground that the exclusive control 
of rates is essential to the effective control of interstate 
commerce,” said Mr. Lovett, who added that Congress 
clearly has authority to do this, and that it could not 
escape responsibility for the control of interstate com 
merce. 

“Can a reasonable state rate be a discriminatory rate 
as compared with an interstate rate?” asked Senator Cum- 
mins. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lovett. 

“A state rate must then be more or less thi: 
able to avoid being discriminatory?” 

Mr. Lovett replied that a rule for a reasonab! 
not been evolved, to which Senator Cummins 
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that the “value of the service” might be an index to 
reasonableness. 

There should be at least five regional railway commis- 
sions and perhaps as many as twenty under the proposed 
new system, said Mr. Lovett. He explained that he was 
not so much interested in the number of these subordi- 
nite commissions or their scope as long as they were 
part of One integrated system of control, operating under 
one authority and in uniform manner. He said he would 
approve any system designed to bring the facts of regula- 
tin closer to the people. 

In a discussion of what would be left for state commis- 
sions to do under a system of federal regulation, Repre- 
sentative Adamson undertook to define state police powers 
as “whatever authority Congress leaves them to exercise.” 

Mr, Lovett said he did not believe the southern states 
were any more contentious about state rights than other 
states, expressing the opinion that no state would will- 
ingly give up its authority over state corporations. 

Senator Newlands called attention to a provision of 
his proposed bill permitting the cost of employes’ insur- 
ance to be charged to operating expenses. Mr. Lovett 
said the Union Pacific had instituted an insurance, pen- 
sion, club and hospital system which the managers re- 
garded as a part of the compensation of the men and 
therefore properly to be included in operating costs. 


‘I do not take much stock in boards of conciliation,” 
said Mr. Lovett, in reply to a question, reiterating his 
statement of the day before that he thought compulsory 
arbitration should be demanded of disputes between rail- 
road managers and those employes essential to the opera- 
tion of trains. 

During the discussion last summer of the “miscalled 
eight-hour day,” Mr. Lovett said the railroad managers 
received many letters and telegrams from shippers urging 
them to refuse the demands of the brotherhoods on the 
ground that they were extravagant and warning the rail- 
roads that the shippers would not approve any advance 
in freight rates occasioned by acceding to the demands 
of the men. 


Representative Adamson said that to correct misstate- 
ments he wished to say that the Adamson act was genu- 
inely intended to be an eight-hour-day law and that he 
felt railroad employes would find that out before they 
were through with it. Representative Hamilton pointed 
out that laws are construed on the basis of what they say 
rather than what was intended. Mr. Lovett said that 
Representative Adamson probably would have had a strike 
on his own hands if the Adamson act were intended to 
Provide for a real eight-hour work day. 


“Well, that is what the brotherhoods told my com- 
mittee and that is what the law was intended to be,” said 
Mr, Adamson. 

A limitation of dividends, as suggested by Senator New- 
lands, would involve the pooling of the railway properties, 
said Mr. Lovett, and the strong roads would be compelled 
‘0 carry the weak roads. He regarded such a limitation 
a8 “utterly impracticable” unless the interests of all the 
Tailroads were pooled. 






































































Railroad Consolidation. 









The di: ussion of railroad problems before the Newlands 
Commitie» took a significant turn for a few minutes on 
March 22 during the cross-examination of Mr. Lovett. 
Senator Cummins of Iowa wanted to know if there was 
hot some way for combining the weak roads in a given 
region wiit 


the strong ones so as to help the weak ones 
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without making the strong ones scandalously strong and 
rich. 

“It can’t be done short of government ownership,” said 
Mr. Lovett. 

He said it would be confiscating for the government to 
require the strong roads to invest in the weak ones or to 
assume any part of their burdens, | 

The fact that Senator Cummins of Iowa seems to have 
reached the conclusion long held by more conservative mcn 
that consolidation is a solution for the most vexatious of 
railroad problems is deemed of no more significance by 
men who have thought on the subject than the declaration 
of Mr. Lovett that government ownership is a condition 
precedent to such consolidation. 

Practically ever since the railroads came forward with 
their proposal to have regional interstate commerce com- 
missions it has been common talk around the capitol that 
men now in control of railroads by means of what they 
are advocating are preparing the ground for the acquisi- 
tion of railroads by the government. It has been not 
exactly charged but suggested that the big men who own 
the railroads of the country are convinced that there is 
money to be made by promoting the idea of government 
ownership; that is to say, they believe they can unload 
profitable and unprofitable properties on the people at a 
price that will enable the judicious investor in railroad se- 
curities to retire from the business with much more money 
than if he remained in it. 

The Iowa senator suggested a consolidation of railroads 
into regional groups, or systems, each made up of a num- 
ber of strong and weak roads as.a way of solving, what 
he termed, the fundamental unsolved questions concern- 
ing railroads. 

“How can you help the weak roads without helping the 
strong ones many times over?” asked Senator Cummins 
when he began his cross-examination of Mr. Lovett. As- 
suming that one-fifth of the railroads are not earning 
enough to keep them alive, Senator Cummins suggested 
that it would be economy for the government to aid the 
weak roads directly, although he did not advocate such 
course. . 

“Isn’t there a way in which weak roads could be grouped 
with strong ones to save the public and investors?” he in- 
quired. 

It was in answer to that question that Mr. Lovett said 
that government ownership alone would make possible 
such consolidation, and that requiring strong roads to 
bear the burdens of the weak ones would be confiscation. 

“Would you have the strong roads buy the weak one?” 
asked Representative Hamilton of Michigan. 

“That is what I am getting at,” said Senator Cummins. 
“This question of how to help the weak roads without 
unduly striking the already strong seems to me to be 
infinitely more important than federal incorporation or the 
enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
know the prejudice against consolidation, but regardless of 
that it seems to me we must consider how something of 
that kind must be accomplished.” 

In this indirect way the Iowa senator appeared to be 
moving up to a position that has long been held by men 
who have been appearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, either as attorneys or traffic managers. 

J. Van Dyke Norman, in a recent address to the Traffic 
Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, publicly 
voiced the thought that there must be such consolidation 
not because it would be beneficial to the owners of rail- 
road property, but because it would be for the good of 
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those who must use the facilities of transportation. But 
long before Mr. Norman made that address the Commis- 
sion, in many opinions, indirectly pointed out that keeping 
railroads segregated in small units is an expensive way 
of holding absolutely essential property. Every time the 
Commission has prescribed a scale of rates it has said 
that for two-line hauls the carriers involved might add one 
or two cents to the rates therein prescribed. When the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine were divorced the 
result was an increase in rates. When the trunk lines 
were separated from their steamship lines on the Great 
Lakes the cost of rail-and-water transportation went up, 
and the only reason for this increase of cost was the fact 
that two organizations had been brought into existence 
to perform the work that has been formerly discharged 
by one. 

It is believed that but for the popular impression that 
consolidation is harmful, the facts already developed by 
the Newlands committee would lead to consolidations of 
railroads such as the late E. H. Harriman frankly con- 
fessed he would make but for the anti-trust laws. Robert 
S. Lovett, in answering questions by Senator Cummins, 
frankly admitted that if consolidations between strong and 
weak lines were made some of the questions that are 
pressing for solution would probably be eliminated. Sen- 
ator Cummins, from the manner of his asking, was as- 
sumed to favor such consolidations. If that inference was 
warranted on the part of those who reported the col- 
loquies between Mr. Lovett and Senator Cummins, the 
Iowa senator was advocating the very thing that Mr. 
Harriman had in mind when he admitted that had he the 
power to consolidate all the railroads in the country into 
one system he would do so. Mr. Lovett, in answering the 
questions, said that, as he saw it, the consolidation of 
weak and strong lines could not be brought about except 
by government ownership. 

There is a suspicion that when Mr. Lovett said that, he 
was making a strategic move rather than answering, as 
he might, that if the government would repeal the anti- 
trust laws, in so far as they relate to railroads, workable 
schemes for consolidation might be devised. It is sus- 
pected that he believed a majority of the people of the 
United States are opposed to government ownership and 
that he figured that by bringing up that bugaboo he would 
place the burden of suggesting the repeal of anti-trust 
statutes on those who have most ardently advocated their 
enactment and enforcement. 


This suspicion was strengthened in the minds of those 
who thought about the matter by what Mr. Lovett said 
when he was asked what he thought about government 
ownership. 

His first proposition in answer to that question was 
that government Ownership would be accompanied by 
higher freight rates than have been necessary under 
private Ownership. The second proposition was that in- 
asmuch as the government has unrestricted power of 
regulation, short of confiscation, it would be a waste for 
the government to own something that it can control as 
completely as if it owned it. Government ownership and 
operation, he said, might be efficient under an autocratic 
government. In this country, however, he said, there 
would be immense pressure on each member of Congress 
for low rates for particular communities, improved facili- 
ties, ornate passenger stations and extensions not justi- 
fied by any consideration of general public necessities. 

While the chairman of the Union Pacific did not say it, 
everybody who heard him had no difficulty in understand- 
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ing that he was saying that if the government owned the 
railroads, the river and harbor bill and public building 
bills as opportunities for “pork” would become insignif. 
cant in comparison with the annual railroad “pork barre] 
bill.” The pressure in behalf of the improvements and 
the construction of branches starting nowhere and ending 
nowhere would result in the expenditure of large sums, 
He also said that there would be a great increase in the 
number of jobs, the creation of a vast number of useless 
jobs, and other things that are impossible under ¢om. 
petitive private ownership. 

Disfranchisement of employes of railroads might be de. 
sirable under a system of government ownership, but that, 
he suggested, would be impossible. Strong organization 
of employes, he said, would ultimately get more money 
than they really earned, with the result that operating ex. 
penses would be enormously increased. The result of these 
things, he said, would be financial failure of the railroads 
and either drastic retrenchment would be necessary or im- 
pairment of government credit would result. 


Government Ownership. 


Chairman Lovett “took a wallop” at the advocates of 
government ownership who had been talking about the 
government borrowing money at three per cent by remark- 
ing that if the United States undertook to borrow fifteen 
billion dollars with which to acquire railroads, it would 
have to pay considerably more than three per cent. It is 
able to borrow at three per cent now simply because it 
has not strained its credit. There is enough money in 
the country seeking absolutely safe investment and ability 
of instant conversion to absorb all the bonds the govern- 
ment now finds it necessary to issue. He suggested that 
the European governments with more autocratic powers 
than the United States are finding it increasingly difficult 
to borrow the money which their citizens are earning even 
at five and one-half per cent. 

“If the government were to be saved from bankruptcy 
the general level of rates would necessarily be higher,” 
said Mr. Lovett, when he was asked to assume that the 
government had decided to own and operate the railroads, 
the regulation of which is now absolutely under its control, 
limited only by the constitutional prohibition against 
confiscation. 

Reasons for Advances. 


Some of the reasons that have led the railroads of the 
country to make their application for an advance in freight 
rates were explained to the Newlands committee, March 
26, by Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive com 
mittee of the Southern Pacific Company. The steady de 
cline in transportation rates along with an equally steady 
and even more rapid advance in the cost of producing 
transportation and the effect of punitive regulation in low 
ering the credit of the roads have combined, in Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt’s opinion, to bring about the present financial 
plight of the railways. 

From 1895 to 1915 freight rates declined 13 per cent and 
passenger rates 3 per cent, Mr. Kruttschnitt told the com 
mittee. During the same period the cost of railway opera 
tion per train mile increased 93 per cent, from 92 cents to 
$1.78. 


The average price of 346 commodities enumerated in a 
bulletin of the Department of Agriculture had increased 115 
per cent. If rates had risen proportionately, Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt said, the average passenger rate in 1!/15 would 
have been 2.95 cents or 50 per cent higher me 7 
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121 cents, or 66 per cent higher. The saving to 
the public in passenger fares was $314,000,000, and in 
freight rates $1,340,000,000. Universal railroad bankruptcy, 
under this reduction in rates and increased cost of opera- 
tion, he said, was avoided only by heavy expenditures to 
obtain increased efficiency in train movement, making it 
possible to haul more tons of freight per locomotive, the 
average number of tons per train having been increased 
from 190 in 1895 to 472 in 1915. This had reduced the 
average cost per ton mile from 4.8 mills to 3.8 mills, but 
the decline in the average rate from 8.4 to 7.3 mills had 
reduced the net revenue per ton mile from 3.6 to 3.5 mills. 

“Owing to the rise of commodity prices,’ Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt said, “the purchasing power of the dollar has fallen 
55 per cent and the railroads are in the position of being 
compelled by law to accept payment for their services to 
the public in debased currency worth 45 cents on the 
dollar. If the present tendency continues by 1918 it will 
take a microscope to discover the dollar at all.” 

Freight congestion in American terminals is not pri- 
marily chargeable to American railroads or shipping ter- 
minals, but to lack of adequate dockage at Liverpool and 
London, he said. The congestion began in England and 
“worked back this way,” he explained. Vessels stood six 
or eight weeks in midstream waiting for dock facilities. 
Contributing to the freight congestion were the inferior fa- 
cilities in foreign ports for unloading vessels, even when 
docks were available. He told the committee that a vessel 


“regularly loaded or unloaded at Galveston in thirty-six 


hours required twelve days for unloading at Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt discussed the effect of high demurrage 
rates on freight movement, stating that the high rates 
fixed by the California state railway commission had been 
effective in releasing cars quickly. Divergent state con- 
trol of railroads, however, had resulted in less satisfac- 
tory condition of affairs in Oregon. 

Aside from the declining value of a dollar in terms of 
commodities, the railroads are feeling the burden of less 
eficient service from many of their employes, said Mr. 
Kruttschnitt. He declared that the general efficiency of 
service is lower than it was a few years ago, that men 
are indifferent to orders and that they threaten to strike 
when the penalties fixed for the infraction of service rules 
are sought to be imposed. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt closed his testimony before the com- 
Mhittee with a statement pledging support of a bill provid- 
ing for “compulsory investigation and compulsory pub- 
licity’” in disputes between railroad employers and 
employes. 

War and Railroad Unification. 

American participation in the war may result in the 
unification of practically all the railroads, thereby bring- 
ing about a condition for which many shippers have been 
longing, especially those who know the power to regulate 
can be more effectively exerted on a single unit than on 
Many units, each endowed with the power of enforcing, by 
appeals to the courts, the rule that it shall not be short- 
hauled. The railroads themselves have already taken 
steps toward “nationalizing” their property. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Union Pacific, is 
authority for that statement. He made it to the New- 


lands committee in the course of his testimony in behalf 
of the railroad plan to have regional Interstate Commerce 
Commissions created. The question was as to what part 
the railroads will play when the United States becomes 
a part of the entente. 
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“The railroads have already taken steps to operate as 
a unit for military purposes,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt, who 
avoided the fact that when they seek to operate as a 
unit in the commercial affairs of the country threats of 
anti-trust prosecutions are often made. He said army 
officers had complimented the railroads on their handling 
of the Mexican mobilization. 

“We think the machinery we have created since then 
is more efficient than that which we used at that time,” 
added Mr. Kruttschnitt. “Working as a unit we can give 
the government most excellent service. I think all the 
problems can be worked out with army officers. I gave 
instructions, at the time the Mexican trouble came on, 
that the Southern Pacific officials should do anything 
necessary to facilitate the handling of troops, and talk 
about it afterward.” 

All these facts Mr. Kruttschnitt used as reasons for 
unified regulation, rather than regulation by states and 
the nation. Answering a question by Representative 
Esch, Mr. Kruttschnitt said no important railroad in the 
country would have any trouble in handling sixteen-inch 
guns, which are two inches more than sixty-seven feet 
long over all. Mr. Esch said the military establishment 
is now on a 16-inch gun basis,-or should be. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt said the railroads are not behind, although the 
number of cars suitable for hauling sixteen-inch guns 
mounted is not great. Car and lading weight 367,000 
pounds. He said the government, however, should pay 
for the extra cars needed, because the commercial call 
for such equipment is not great. 


Attitude of Labor. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt was asked to explain what he meant 
by the “arrogant attitude of labor” in a previous state- 
ment before the committee. He replied that the brother- 
hoods had exhibited “absolute contempt of public opinion, 
contempt of the President, Congress and the Supreme 
Court. We cannot get very good service from men who 
have no respect for laws. Railroad authorities can have 
little control if the President, Congress and the Supreme 
Court are treated in this way.” 

“How far can the brotherhood chiefs influence their 
men?” asked Mr. Adamson. 

“I had reason to believe last August that if a strike 
order were issued a considerable percentage of the more 
conservative men would not have responded,” said Mr. 
Kruttschnitt. “If the order had been issued the strike, 
nevertheless, would have tied up commerce.” 

“Isn’t it just as much slavery to compel men to quit 
work as to compel them to work?” asked Mr. Adamson. 

“The involuntary servitude to unions is vastly greater 
than to railroads,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

Representative Sims expressed the opinion that a com- 
pulsory arbitration act would break down of its own 
weight, because it would not be possible to place 400,000 
men in jail, even under a criminal law. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said the practical operation of the act in Canada was an 
answer. 

“Why not go to a practical illustration rather than in- 
dulge in conjecture?” Representative Hamilton asked Mr. 
Sims. -Mr. Kruttschnitt though the assumption that the 
act could not be enforced against a large body of men 
was a “bogey.” 

Representative Esch called attention to the fact that 
the penal provisions of the Canadian arbitration act had 
not been enforced, saying that the men could not afford 
to enforce them and the railroads though it inadvisable. 
He asked if Mr. Kruttschnitt thought it wise to pass an 
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act, the essential part of which was the penal provision 
which, by experience, would not be enforced. 

“IT would judge the act by results,” he replied. “I think 
it would be a good thing if we had an act that would 
do away with 90 per cent of the strikes, irrespective of 
what is done with the penal provisions. The conditions 
in Canada do not differ materially from what we have 
here. Mix up a dozen Canadians and a dozen Americans 
and you would have difficulty in telling them apart.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt expressed his regret that laws do not 
assist the railroads in keeping trespassers off their prop- 
erty, pointing to the fact that, while railroad accidents 
of every other kind have been reduced in a remarkable 
manner, the number of trespassers killed or injured has 
not decreased. 

A. P. Thom, counsel to the Railway Executives’ Advisory 
Committee, said, in reply to a question by Mr. Esch, that 
he thought Congress had power to deal with this ques- 
tion. From expressions of members of the committee 
it was indicated that a bill may be offered in the coming 
session of Congress to deal with trespassers on railroad 
property. It was developed that only a few of the states 
have undertaken to deal with this problem of public 
safety and that the laws in those states are not rigidly 
enforced. 


CAR CONGESTION RELIEF 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A reduction of 41 per cent—from 171,005 cars to 99,774 
cars—has been made in the last three weeks by the rail- 
roads of the country in the number of freight cars, loaded 
and empty, held at various points because they could 
not be moved for one reason or another; in the week end- 
ing March 10 accumulations were reduced from 123,063 
cars to 99,774 cars. This is the report, dated March 21, 
of the commission on car service of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

The progress made in the last ten days in reducing the 
number of cars held in accumulations is attributed to the 
“clean-up” week which the American Railway Association, 
through its commission on car service, asked the railroads 
of the United States to have. The lines were also asked 
to show “definite accomplishments” by March 15. 

The accumulations of cars held at various places 
throughout the United States because they could not be 
moved by reason of embargoes, congestions and weather 
conditions for the last four weeks were as follows: Feb- 
ruary 17, 171,005; February 24, 143,550; March 3, 123,063; 
March 10, 99,774. 

With the advent of spring weather it is thought by this 
ear service commission that operating conditions on the 
railroads generally will become greatly improved and will 
make it possible for accumulations to be further reduced, 
and thereby expedite the freight movement in all sections. 


DEMURRAGE RULES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


So far as can now be known, the old demurrage rates 
and rules will become effective again May 1 and remain 
operative until at least June 1. That declaration, how- 
ever, is equivalent to no more than an assertion that there 
is no knowledge on the part of usually well-informed men 
of any move on the part of the carriers to bring about a 
continuance of the emergency demurrage rates now in 


effect. 
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It is always possible for the Commission to have rates 
changed on one day’s notice, or any other perio: less 
than the statutory one of thirty days. But unless ii gives 
the railroads special permission there can be no change 
until after June 1. 

Under rule No. 54 of tariff circular 18-A, it seems beyond 
dispute that the old rates must become operative again 
June 1, and so remain for at least thirty days, because 
the rule is that until rates named in a tariff have been 
in effect thirty days they may not be changed except upon 
special permission. . 

The old rates are named in the present tariffs as those’ 
which will be in effect from and after May 1. It is part 
of the unwritten history of the existing “progressive” 
demurrage rates that the Commission allowed them to be. 
come effective on less than the statutory notice on condi- 
tion that they be tried until May 1 and that then the old 
rates would be restored. 

At the reconsignment conference a number of shippers 
protested against the proposed changes on the ground 
that the object sought had been attained by means of the 
increased demurrage charges. Therefore, they said, the 
carriers should not be permitted to impose still further 
burdens in the form of high charges for. the privilege of 
diverting a car or reconsigning it, especially in view of 
the fact that diversion and reconsignment came into being 
because of the irregularity of delivery. Such irregularity, 
they said, made it necessary for the shipper to divert a 
car from one customer to another, giving preference to the 
one who has the great need, especially if that need was 
created by the failure of the carrier to promptly forward 
the car intended for him. 

There has been a suggestion that the carriers, on ac- 
count of that character of testimony, will come forward 
with a suggestion that they be allowed to continue the 
high demurrage charges, especially if the Commission 
should be of the opinion that they had not justified their 
move to have penalties imposed upon diversion and re- 
consignment. 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN PLATE 


The American Railway Association, through its com- 
mission on car service, has sent to all the railroads of 
the country the following notice: 

“The Commission on Car Service has received the fol- 
lowing cOmmunication signed by the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and of Commerce: 


We call your attention to the importance, during the present 
congested condition of transportation, of expediting the move- 
ment of cars containing tinplate. It should be treated like food 
for the quantity and the continuity of our food supply is de- 
pendent upon the rapid movement of supplies of tinplate to 
the canmakers and from them to the makers of canned goods. 
Should conditions arise under which the food movement will 
receive peculiar care or perhaps for a time sole care, we ask 


that you consider tinplate as an essential factor in the food 
supply and treat it as such. : 

The season for preparing canned foods begins at once with 
milk and continues steadily with various products until the 
late fall. There is a shortage of cans arising in part from lack 
of steel supply but also in large part from lack of prompt 
movement of tinplate from the plate producer to the canmaker. 
This same difficulty may apply as well to the movement 0 
sheets from the sheet mill to the tiplate works and_to the 
movement of cans from the canmaker to the packer. Each of 
these three phases of movement bears directly upon ihe food 
supply of the country. : 

If the canning season is delayed or interrupted there will be 
a shortage of important foods and a consequent en! ncement 
in price. The matter is one that we commend to yo serious 
and immediate attention. 

“The attention of all railways is, therefore, <xlled to 
the importance for providing cars to move the s pments 
indicated in this letter and give such shipments prompt 
movement and be exempt from embargoes, tc ile end 

ich are 


that there may be no shortage in the foods 
dependent upon the canning industry.” 
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Traffic Lesson VII 


Principles of Rate-Making-Rate Bases—Seventh in the Course of 


Fifty-two Lessons 


Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and 


Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


Although railroad freight rates have thus far been made 
largely in accordance with the competitive forces men- 
tioned in the preceding lesson, various fundamental bases 
are also considered by the rate-making authorities. In- 
deed, the two principal bases—the value of the service 
and the cost of the service—are sometimes advanced as 
rate theories in accordance with one or the other of 
which all rates ought to be made. The carriers, how- 
ever, have, in practice, not adopted either principle as a 
complete basis, but have regarded both as rate factors 
entitled to consideration. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission likewise has not thus far adopted any one rate 
basis as an all inclusive rate theory. 

The carriers have always insisted that the value of 
service rather than the cost of the service must be the 
chief basis of railway charges. They have, however, re- 
garded the value of the service not as the actual point 
at which particular rates should be fixed, but as the maxi- 
mum above which they may not be permanently estab- 
lished. In fixing rateS the carriers endeavor to ascertain 
how much the transportation service is worth to the 
shipper, because this value indicates the highest rate that 
may be charged. The actual rates charged may be, and 
in most instances are, less than the full value of the 
service, for, as was formerly indicated, they are usually 
fixed in accordance with the competitive or commercial 
forces at work. Rates are not ordinarily fixed at the 
highest possibile level, for commercial requirements and 
competitive conditions have usually pointed to a lower 
level, and the carriers have long endeavored to charge 
rates that will readily move all existing freight and result 
ina further development of traffic. 

Originally the principle of fixing rates according to 
the value of the service was the same as fixing them 
what the traffic will bear, look to the future development 
Present the two ideas are not identical. The term “what 
the traffic will bear” as now defined by the carriers is 
very flexible. While the value of the service determines 
the maximum level of rates, the rate-makers, in judging 
what th traffic will bear, look to the future development 
of traffic and consequently take into consideration the 
competitive forces mentioned in the preceding lesson. 

While the value of the service cannot be determined 
with mathematical accuracy, it is, in many instances, indi- 
tated largely by price differences. If the price on grain 
is ten cents per bushel higher in an Atlantic seaboard 
harket than in the western primary grain market from 
Which it is shipped, or if the price of cotton is one and 
*e-half cents per pound higher in New England than 
im the South, the carrier may estimate the necessary 
Profits and incidental costs of the business and assume 
that the remainder represents the value of the trans- 
Portation service between the shipping point and the 
Market, 

There sre four main reasons why the carriers regard 
the value of the service as the maximum level of freight 
lates rath or than as a complete basis for the rates actually 
charged: (1) The competitive conditions outlined in 


Lesson No. 6 frequently prevent them from charging 
rates equal to the full value of the service; (2) it usually 
is not their desire to charge the highest possible rates be- 
cause it is not to their interest to interfere with the 
healthy growth of their traffic; (3) there are statutes 
and commissions, federal and state, that would prevent 
any effort to fix all rates in accordance with the value 
of the service; (4) the value of transporting a commodity 
from one point to another cannot be estimated by the 
carriers with certainty. Indeed, the differences in prices 
are not a scientific measure, because they, in many in- 
stances, are themselves due in large part to the freight 
charges that exist at present. To depend wholly upon 
price differences may result in an endless chain that 
leads to no definite conclusion. 


Value of the Commodity. 


A second general rate basis—one that has a bearing 
both on the value of the service and what the traffic will 
bear—is the “value of the commodity.” It is evident that 
in many instances the ability of an article to pay a rate 
is related to its intrinsic value. .It may cost relatively 
little to transport a shipment of cloth, clothing, boots 
and shoes, machine tools or other valuable wares, but 
their rates are nevertheless higher relative to the cost 
of the service than the rates on low-grade commodities, 
such as grain, hay, sand, stone or gravel, the value of 
which compared with their tonnage or bulk is relatively 
low. The prices of valuable articles are similarly affected 
less by an advance in rates than those of commodities 
of low value. The “value of the commodity” is an im- 
portant rate basis—particularly in determining the rela- 
tive rates on different commodities shipped between the 
same points—but it does not constitute a complete rate 
theory. It is chiefly important because of its bearing on 
what the traffic will bear and is therefore considered by 
the carriers aS one among many rate factors. 


Cost of the Service. 


The rate basis that is most often contrasted with the 
value of service theory is the contention that rates should 
be based on the cost of the service. The carriers, how- 
ever, do not, in practice, make their rates in that way— 
i. e., they do not compute the expenses incurred in han- 
dling and transporting a particular article between given 
points, add to this an amount sufficient to yield a fair 
profit and say that the result shall be the desired freight 
rate. The carriers regard the cost of the service as only 
one among various rate factors. 


When fixing a particular freight rate the carriers may 
have different conceptions of “cost of service.” They 
may have in mind the total costs incurred in con- 
nection with a commodity—terminal, maintenance, train 
and all other operating costs, and also interest on bonds, 
rentals and all fixed charges.’ Many of these costs are 
“joint,” in that they are not incurred in connection with 
any individual article, and many are due to the passenger 
as well as to the freight services. To prorate them fairly 
between the passenger and freight services is a difficult 
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task and one that has not been as yet accomplished for 
the country’s entire railroad system. To prorate the total 
freight costs—in case they were fairly determined—be- 
tween all the classes of freight and commodities handled 
would be another task of great difficulty and one that 
could be carried out with but approximate accuracy. 

The carriers have thus far made no endeavor to com- 
pel each article to bear its full share of the expenses 
incurred by it, both because-their accounts do not show 
what the total costs incurred in connection with all the 
different items of freight are, and because they do not 
believe that individual rates should be based on the total 
cost of the service. Many commodities, particularly the 
valuable ones, are required to pay more than their full 
share of the entire cost of service, and others—the low- 
grade articles mainly—have rates that represent less than 
the aggregate expenses incurred in handling and trans- 
porting them. The carriers contend that rates must be 
made primarily in accordance with the business needs 
of the country, and that if all the bulky low-class com- 
modities were obliged to bear their full share of the cost 
of service they would be unable to move freely and would 
necessitate the payment of exorbitant prices for many 
of the raw materials of industry, foodstuffs and other low- 
grade commodities. The carriers, in fixing individual 
rates, have recently paid somewhat more attention to the 
approximate cost of handling and hauling particular com- 
modities than in the past, because the cost of service 
principle has lately been emphasized by the public regu- 
lative bodies, but they continue to regard it as but one 
among many rate factors. 

The carriers in fixing particular rates are more largely 
concerned with the special or so-called “out-of-pocket” or 
“additional” costs that are incurred in connection with a 
shipment. They do not require each article to pay the 
entire costs incurred in connection with it, for many costs 
will continue regardless of whether a particular shipment 
is or is not made; but if a commodity will move at a 
rate sufficiently high to cover the additional costs that 
would not be incurred if the article were not shipped at 
all, then the railroad traffic man usually contends that 
the freight is being shipped without loss to the carrier. 
Anything above that is regarded as profit. It is this 
concept of the railway cost of service—the out-of-pocket 
costs—that the carriers regard as the true minimum below 
which no rates should be fixed. 

The aggregate cost of service is not the minimum be- 
low: which particular rates may not be established nor is 
it the basis upon which particular rates are constructed. 
It is important, however, as the minimum below which 
the general level of all rates as a whole may not go. 
The general level of rates must bear a relationship to 
railroad expenses, for revenues as a whole must be suffi- 
cient to pay all expenses and also yield a return on the 
investment. It need not be so in the case of each indi- 
vidual railroad, but some relationship between rates and 
aggregate costs must be maintained for the railroad sys 
tem as a whole. The recent efforts of the carriers in the 
well-known eastern and western advance rate cases clearly 
indicate the importance of the total cost of the service 
when the general level of rates is concerned. 


Distance as a Rate Factor. 


There are various additional factors that are frequently 
regarded as distinct rate bases, although they are perhaps 
better described as separate phases of the cost of service. 
Distance, for example, is sometimes advanced as a rate 
basis on the ground that the cost of the service is related 
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to the length of the haul. The relationship, however, js 
only a general one.’ Freight expenses from this stand- 
point are twofold—terminal and handling costs. It js 
clear that the former are not related to the distance the 
freight is transported. The latter bear a relationship to 
distance, but there are doubtless many instances in which 
hauling costs do not increase in direct proportion to the 
increase in distance. The railroads do not regard dis. 
tance as a complete rate basis, partly because it is not q 
fair measure of costs but more largely because the rates 
fixed on a distance basis would make it difficult or im. 
possible for many kinds of freight, particularly the low- 
grade commodities, to move long distances. It is difficult, 
moreover, to avoid the persistent effects of the competitive 
rate forces mentioned in the preceding lesson. 

The railroads ordinarily pay close attention to distance 
in making their short-distance local rates, but there is 
no general or universal rule in this regard. Some of the 
states have also established intrastate rates that have 
a close relation to distance. The importance of distance 
in fixing the rates on long-distance traffic varies widely 
in different rate territories. It will be seen in the lessons 
dealing with territorial rate structures that in some cases, 
as in eastern trunk line territory, distance is an impor- 
tant rate consideration; while in others, as in parts of 
southern, southwestern and transcontinental territories, 
distance is largely disregarded. Distance is not a com- 
plete rate basis, even where most attention is given to 
it, and its effect on rates weakens when the competitive 
forces are strong or the distances between shipping points 
and destinations are especially long. 


Capitalization as a Rate Factor. 

Capitalization as a rate factor is likewise connected with 
railroad costs. It is not the basis upon which individual 
rates are based, and railroad traffic men have frequently 
contended that there is no relationship whatever between 
capitalization and rates. It is evident, however, that in- 
terest on bonds and other capital costs are included in 
the carriers’ expenses and have the same effect on the 
general level of freight rates as any other element of 
the cost of service. While dividends on capital stock do 
not technically constitute a cost, the carriers desire to 
pay reasonable dividends, or at least to maintain such 
as they have been paying. The general level of rates 
may therefore be influenced by stock as well as bond 
issues, even though the individual rates made from time 
to time are not based upon capitalization. 


Investment or Property Value. 

The investment or the property value of the railroads 
is similarly a general factor that influences rates, for the 
courts have ruled that the carriers are entitled to a fair 
return. The rulings have not been entirely explicit; there 
is no fixed conception of exactly what is meant by 10 
vestment, value, or fair return; and the approximate value 
of the railway property of the entire country will not 
be known until the valuations now being made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been completed. 
Returns on investment are especially important when an 
effort to advance the general level of rates is made, but 
the courts have also considered them repeatedly when 
reviewing individual rates established by commissions oF 
statutes. 


Volume of Traffic as a Rate Factor. 


The volume of traffic.is a general rate factor. both be- 
cause of its bearing upon the cost of service and oper 
ating revenues. It does not invariably follov that an 
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increase in traffic warrants a lower level of rates, because 
railway expenses do not depend entirely upon the volume 
of their traffic; but the carriers have usually been able 
to transport a commodity moved in large volume at rela- 
tively lower rates than an article that is shipped in but 
small quantities. 


Public Welfare as a Rate Factor. 


The public welfare is still another consideration that 
is frequently regarded as a rate basis. It is general in 
character, however, and it is impossible to determine the 
extent to which it actually influences railway charges. 
Its meaning in connection with any particular rate is open 
to wide differences of opinion. The carriers contend that 
the public welfare is promoted by making rates in ac- 
cordance with the various competitive forces that are 
considered in determining what the traffic will bear. Ship- 
pers and also public regulatory bodies sometimes disagree 
with them. All are agreed, however, that rates may not 
be made to the distinct sacrifice of the general public 
welfare. 


Public Regulation of Rates. 


The public regulation of rates will be fully discussed 
in Lessons 44 to 50, but should be mentioned at this point 
because it, too, has become a rate basis. The rate-making 
powers of the carriers are restricted by federal and state 
statutes; maximum intrastate rates are in some instances 
established by law; and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and forty-seven state commissions have rate-fixing 
powers. The carriers continue to be the initial rate 
makers in interstate traffic, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to revise interstate rates by 
establishing maximum rates whenever, after investigating 
and hearings, it finds that an existing rate is unreason- 
able or results in unfair discrimination; and the maximum 
rates which it establishes in practice become the absolute 
dr actual rates that the carriers charge in the future. 
Most of the state commissions similarly have the power 
to revise intrastate rates, but some of them have the 
greater power of establishing complete schedules of maxi- 
mum rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission and 
some of the state commissions also have the power to 
suspend proposed advances in rates, subject to hearings 
and investigations. 


Summary of Rate Factors. 






The factors entering into rate-making may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The general maximum above 
Which rates may not be maintained is determined by the 
Value of the service, except when a lower maximum is 
‘tablished by public authority; (2) the minimum below 
Which they may not go are, in the case of an individual 
Tate, the additional or out-of-pocket costs incurred, and 
mthe case of the general level of all rates the aggregate 
‘ost of all service; (3) the actual rates charged may be 
alywhere between the maximum and minimum, and are de- 
termined mainly with reference to the competitive or com- 
mercial and industrial forces mentioned in the preceding 
ksson and the value of commodities at “what the traffic will 
wear.” They are, however, at times influenced by their possi- 
ble Minima and maxima as defined above, by public regula- 
lon, by considerations of public welfare, distance, returns 
investment, capitalization and the volume of traffic. 
The extent to which these different freight rate bases 
aid rate forces are considered may change in the future, 
but there is no likelihood that all rates can ever be made 
M accordance with a single basis or principle. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Legal Department 





Carrier Accepting Shipment via Embargoed Lines 

lowa.—Question: March 1, 1917, we made a less-than- 
carload shipment to Clifton, N. J., routed Rock Island, 
care of Erie. The shipment was forwarded via Rock Island, 
receipt being given for same, and to-day we are in receipt 
of advice that shipment is held in Chicago account of 
embargo. We immediately got in touch with the local 
representative of the Erie, and he informed us that the 
Rock Island Lines were advised under date of February 21 
that all less-than-carload shipments destined to points on 
their line east of Chicago would be embargoed commencing 
February 21. In view of the fact that the Rock Island 
accepted this shipment, knowing there was an embargo on 
same at the time, we would respectfully ask you to advise 
whether they are liable for any deterioration to the ship- 
ment while in their possession. We have ordered this 
shipment returned for our inspection and would respect- 
fully ask also whether we can file claim should we find 
them not in fit shape to reship. 

Answer: On the facts you submit, it is our opinion that 
you can hold the initial carrier liable in damages for any 
injury sustained by the shipment in being held at Chicago. 
For our further views on duties of carriers in case of em- 
bargoes, see our answer to “Louisiana,” published on page 
315 of the February 10, 1917 issue of the Traffic World. 


Unearned Freight on Lost Shipment. 


Chicago.—Question: “A” shipped to “B” two cases 
whisky, invoiced at $8 per case f. o. b. point of shipment, 
which “B” refused and “A” ordered returned. Road “C” 
lost one case whisky in returning the shipment, but de- 
livered the other case to “A,” road “C” collecting from “A” 
freight charges on both cases for the original as well as 
the return movements of same. “A” filed claim against 
road “C” for $8, invoice cost of one case whisky, plus 25c, 
the amount of return freight charges paid-on same. “A” 
contends that road “C” is liable for $8, invoice cost of one 
case whisky, and in addition must refund the return freight 
charges on same, which was 25c, for the reason that in hav- 
ing lost this case whisky on the return movement, road 
“C” did not earn the revenue collected on this case whisky 
on the return movement, consequently, road “C” cannot 
lawfully refuse to reimburse “A” the amount of freight 
charges covering the lost case on the return movement, 
which road “C” collected from “A.” In other words, it is 
the contention of “A” that road “C” is legally liable to 
“A” for $8.25. 

On the other hand, the theory of the law is to give com- 
pensation for actual loss and no more. The owner of the 
lost case in recovering its value, $8, through claim chan- 
nels, receives in substance and effect the benefits of the 
transportation as fully as if the goods had been trans- 
ported on the return move and been delivered to him, in 
which latter event he would have been bound to pay the 
costs of transportation. There seems to be some ground 
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for the shippers’ argument that carriers cannot legally col- 
lect freight charges on a shipment which they have not 
delivered, even though they may make the delivery “in sub- 
stance and effect” by payment of the value of such lost 
shipment. However, had shipment been delivered back in 
full, they would have assumed the entire freight charges 
and whether we delivered the $8 case of whisky or $8 in 
currency, their position with regard to the freight charges 
would be identically the same. 

Answer: While a carrier may demand payment of its 
freight before the carriage of the goods undertaken, yet 
if it failed to do so, it cannot commence an action to 
recover it until it has delivered the goods, or has offered 
to do so. Delivery is an essential part of its contract. If 
the freight be paid in advance, and the goods be not car- 
ried, there is a failure of the consideration, and the money 
may be recovered by the shipper. If the carriage has been 
partly effected, the carrier would be compelled to-refund 
such proportion of the money as it has not earned. A 
carrier who, by its own fault, loses part of the goods sent 
’ by one entire contract, cannot set off against the shipper’s 
claim the full amount of freight since the same has not 
been earned. See Hutchinson on Carriers, third edition, 
volume 2, sections 828 and 830, and Michi on Carriers, 
volume 1, section 1073, and cases cited. 


Bill of Lading Address Conflicting with Marks on Package. 


West Virginia—Question: A makes a less than carload 
shipment from an agency station via a line controlled by 
the Public Service Corporation of this state from an agency 
station to a non-agency station and issues bill of lading to 
cover, which is signed by the carrier and the shipper. 
The shipper marks packages for another prepay station 
intermediate to the destination point shown on Dill of 
lading. Shipment is delivered by the carrier to the point 
of destination shown on biling. Who is responsible for 
the disposition of shipment in question? 

Answer: We do not know if the courts of your state 
or its Public Service Commission has ruled on this ques- 
aion, but the courts generally have held that in a case of a 
shipment of goods, the point of delivery called for by the 
bill of lading must control, even though differing from the 
marks on the box of goods shipped, and must be taken to 
be the contract between the parties. Moore & Son vs. 
* Henry, 18 Mo. App..35; Merchants’ Dispatch, etc., Co. vs. 
Moore, 88 Ill. 136; Wabash, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Jaggermor, 
115 Ill. 407. Other courts hold that if the carrier knew the 
true direction, or if, by the use of ordinary diligence, 
could have ascertained the true direction, it will not be ex- 
cused for a misdelivery. Again, it has been held that no 
matter how cogent as evidence the receipt may be as to the 
actual address which the package bore, it is nevertheless 
not conclusive, and other evidence is admissible to show 
the address upon the package. Cappel vs. Weir, 92 N. Y. 
Supp. 365. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission holds to the lat- 
ter view in its rulings on shipments moving between the 
states, in determining the proper freight rate to apply. In 
the case of Brackett Company vs. Gt. N. Express Co., 29 
I. C. C. 668 (see Traffic World, April 4, 1914, page 651), 
the Commission said that when a shipper prepares a bill 
of lading providing for the carriage of property to a par- 
ticular destination, and marks a different and erroneous 
address on the package, the carrier will not be held re- 
sponsible for the freight charges incurred in transporting 
the property to the destination showing on the package, 
although the correct destination is shown on the bill of 
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lading. See also American Agricultural Chemica] 


0. VS. 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C. 401 (see Traffic 


World, Nov. 22, 1913, page 949). In the case of Evans 
& Howard Fire Brick Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co., 261.¢.¢ 
153 (see Traffic World, March 1, 1913, page 526), where the 
shipping ticket contained destination executed by tlie ship- 
per and bill of lading another destination, Commission saiq 
that shipping ticket should govern. 

It is our opinion that if a carrier makes out a bill of 
lading with destination to one point and the shipper marks 
the package with the correct address to another point, that 
the latter will govern. 


Reconsigned Shipment Unloaded at Holding Point. 


Illinois —Question: Shipper bills carload of lumber to 
Cairo, Ill., for reconsignment. Original bill of lading and 
instructions are filed with the agent at Cairo, and he ad- 
vises that the instructions cannot be carried out on ac. 
count of an embargo. The shipper accepts the shipment 
and unloads same at Cairo to release the equipment and 
will reload as soon as the embargo has been raised and 
forward to the destination indicated in the reconsigning 
order. It is understood that the through rate is much 
lower than the combination on Cairo, and shipper desires 
to know whether or not there has ever been a decision 
handed down on a matter of this kind or what your opinion 
is of his chance to obtain the through rate on the shipment. 

Answer: Reconsignment or diversion privileges and 
rules are based on the provisions contained in the pub- 
lished tariffs of the carriers as filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Rule 74, Tariff Circular 18-A, re- 
quires this to be done, and to state specifically the con- 
ditions under which the privilege may be used and the 
charge that will be made therefor. Most published tariffs 
provide that when the contents of the car remain un- 
changed, when the change of destination or rout does not 
involve an out-of-line haul, where the request is made in 
reasonable time, that reconsignment and diversion on the 
basis of the through rate from point of origin to new 
destination, with stated charge for the extra services per- 
formed, will be allowed. Such provisions are reasonable 
and lawful and have been approved by the Commission in 
numerous cases. Some tariffs also provide for the holding 
of cars at certain points awaiting disposition orders, which 
when received, the cars are rebilled and forwarded from 
the hold points, and subject to the usual demurrage 
charges while being so held. 

The Commission holds that such public reconsignment 
or diversion rules must be strictly followed without devia- 
tion or discrimination. As one of the essential require 
ments is that there be no change in or substitution of ton 
nage while in transit or at holding points, and that the 
transportation be not completed short of the final destina- 
tion by the shipper taking possession of the shipment while 
en route, it is our opinion that whenever a car is Ur 
loaded by the owner at some intermediate point, that he 
thereby forfeits his right to rebill the shipment to final 
destination at the through rate in effect from original to 
final destination points. 


Measure of Damages in Reconsigned Shipments. 


A car of corn was purchased from 
route from 


shipment 


Texas.—Question: 
the reseller at an intermediate point on the 
origin to final destination on January 25 {01 
March 15. The car reached final destination © nsiderably 
short in weight, railroad company admitting |\+bility for 
the shortage on account of defective equipm”: The re 
seller, it seems, had bought the corn some | previous 
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to the buyer’s purchase, and before the corn reached the 
reconsigning point, and he made the sale to the buyer, the 
market had advanced, the buyer paying him the advanced 


rice. 

what we desire to get at is the basis on which the buyer 
is to file claim against the railroad company for the short- 
age. Should he use the invoice price which he paid the re- 
seller or the invoice price which the reseller paid the 
party from whom he made the purchase? There is no 
question of undue delay in transit involved. 


Answer: Understanding from the above inqury that 
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while the shipment was in transit between point of origin 
and intermediate point, it was reconsigned to final destina- 
tion under a through published rate, and that the second 
purchaser did not take possession of the shipment at the 
intermediate point or rebill it from that point, the actual 
market value of the shipment at the point of origin and at 
the time of shipment would be the basis for computing the 
damages claimed. See our answers to “Michigan,” pub- 
lished on page 33 of the January 6, 1917, issue of the 
Traffic World, and to “Wisconsin,” on page 1385 of the 
December 30, 1916, issue. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


BILLS OF LADING. 
Agent’s Authority: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Code 1907, 6136, making a carrier 
which issues a bill of lading without having received the 
property described therein liable to an innocent holder 
of the bill, imposes such liability only when the bill was 
issued by an agent having authority to issue genuine bills, 
or by someone under his direction or authority, so as to 
make it his own act, but does not make the carrier liable 
for spurious bills of lading issued by an agent who had 
oly authority to supervise other agents authorized to 
issue bills of lading, or by unauthorized persons acting 
udder that agent.—National Park Bank of New York vs. 
Louisville & N. R. Co., 74 Southern Rep. 69. 

That section does not authorize an agent having power 
to issue bills of lading for property received to empower 
third persons not in the carrier’s employ, or in the prose- 
cution of its business to issue at will bills of lading with- 
out receipt of the property to be shipped.—Id. 

In the absence of a special contract or of a relation 
of partnership or agency between the initial and connect- 
ing carrier, a connecting carrier is liable only for loss or 
damage occurring on its own line.—Id. 

Course of Business: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) In a complaint for conspiracy be- 
Ween a railroad company and a shipper, a count which 
alleged that it had become a course of conduct or business 
between the conspirators for the shipper to issue false 
bills of lading, and for the railroad thereafter to cause 
‘otton shipped on genuine bills to be delivered on the 
false bills, and that in consequence the public engaged 
M the cotton trade were induced to believe that the ship- 
bet was legitimately engaged in the sale of cotton on a 
large scale, and to give him credit on future false bills 
a lading, does not show a liability on the part of the car- 
Ner for loss sustained by the issuance of subsequent 
Spurious bills of lading on which no cotton was delivered, 
‘id Which were issued without the carrier’s authority.— 
National Park Bank of New York vs. Louisville & N. R. 
Co, 74 Sou: hern Rep. 69. 


DELA\ IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Damages: 


_ (Sup. Ct. of Ark.) 
ligent dela 
Carrier js | 


The measure of damages for neg- 
in the transportation of freight by common 
e difference between the value of the freight 


at the time it was delivered and its value at the time it 
should have been delivered, unless the carrier had notice 
that special damages or more than ordinary damages 
would result from a failure to deliver in time.—Chicago, 
R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Cunningham Commission Co., 192 
S. W. Rep. 211. 

A provision in a bill of lading that the amount of any 
“loss or damage” for which the carrier shall be liable 
shall be computed on the basis of the value of the prop- 
erty is not applicable to cases of delay in transportation 
or delivery, the words “loss or damage” referring to cases 
where goods are lost or damaged while in transit.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) An action to recover the loss occa- 
sioned by the diminished output of plaintiffs’ sawmill, and 
the expense of hiring an extra man because of a carrier’s 
failure to deliver machinery after giving notice of its 
arrival, is an action for direct tangible damages, not for 
loss of profits—Rawls et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. 
Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 367. 


Furnishing Cars: 


(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Where defendant steamship com- 
pany issued a through bill of lading, and defendant railway 
company, the final carrier, accepted goods, the latter, when 
sued for delay in furnishing cars, cannot object that the 
initial carrier did not have authority to issue a through 
bill of lading.—Gallop & Fisher vs. Norfolk Southern R. 
Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 375. 

Where defendant railway company’s delay in furnishing 
cars for transportation of potatoes shipped on through bill 
of lading of initial carrier caused damage, it was liable 
therefor, the Carmack amendment (act June 29, 1906, c. 
3591, 7, par. 11, 34 Stat. 593 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592)) 
providing that, while initial carrier shall be liable, this 
shall not defeat other rights of action.—Id. 

In action for damages to shipment of potatoes caused 
by defendant railway company’s delay in furnishing cars, 
it is not defense that the freight rate was illegally dis- 
criminative.—Id. 


Limitation of Action: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) A bill of lading issued by a railroad 
company is both an acknowledgment of receipt of the 
goods, and a contract to carry, and failure to deliver 
goods within a reasonable time being only a breach of 
contract, an action therefor is not barred in three years, 
the five-year statute of limitations being applicable.—Chi- 
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cago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Cunningham Commission 
Co., 192 S. W. Rep. 211. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Each carrier connected with an inter- 
state shipment is liable for loss or damage to goods trans- 
ported caused by its own negligence, notwithstanding that 
the Carmack amendment (act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, 
pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 595 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592)) 
makes the initial carrier liable to holder of bill of lading 
for loss or damage caused by any connecting carrier and 
relieves each connecting carrier of liability for loss or 
injury caused by any other carrier.—Pennington vs. Grand 
Trunk Western Ry. Co., 115 N. E. Rep. 170. 

Where a connecting carrier is sued for loss and damage 
of an interstate shipment, the rights and remedies of the 
shipper are to be determined under the federal laws ex- 
isting prior to enactment of the Carmack amendment; but 
the bill of lading issued by the initial carrier is to be 
considered under the provisions of the Carmack amend- 
ment as the bill of lading of the connecting carrier, and 
binding in all of its ‘provisions that are valid and ap- 
plicable to the suit.—Id. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) In the absence of a special contract 
or of a relation of partnership or agency between the 
initial and connecting carrier, a connecting carrier is liable 
only for loss or damage occurring on its own line.—Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 
74 Southern Rep. 70. 

Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Term, First Dept.) In an action against 
a carrier for damages to perishable goods, the question 
as to the condition of the goods when shipped is very 
material, and it is error on the part of the trial court 
to admit evidence of bad condition by witnesses who have 
not properly identified the goods as those in question.— 
Fish vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry., 163 N. Y. Supp. 439. 
Notice of Delivery: 


(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) A carrier which notified a consignee 
both by card and in person that the machinery necessary 
for the operation of his sawmill had arrived and would 
be delivered shortly, but which never delivered the ma- 
chinery, is liable for the damages occasioned until the 
time it notified consignee the machinery could not be 
found, or at least for a reasonable time for the consignee 
to conclude that it was not to be found, since the giving 
of the notice was gross negligence, and the consignee 
could not be expected to order other machinery when he 
was led to believe that the first would soon be delivered. 
—Rawls et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 91 S. E. 
Rep. 367. 

The fact that an owner had sold his sawmill on the day 
he received notice from the carrier that certain necessary 
machinery had arrived does not prevent recovery, in an 
action by the former owner and the purchaser, of the 
damages occasioned by the failure to deliver the ma- 
chinery, though the contract of shipment was made by 
the original owner and the damage was sustained by the 
purchaser, since the latter can claim as assignee of the 
former and the carrier would be protected by any recovery 
against subsequent action by either plaintiff.—Id. 


Perishable Goods: 


(Sup. Ct., App. Term, First Dept.) A carrier of perish- 


able goods is not an insurer thereof, and is liable only . 


for failure to use ordinary care in preserving them from 
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injury while en route.—Fish vs. Seaboard Air Lin Ry,, 
163 N. Y. Supp. 439. 
Proof: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Term, First Dept.) If perishable goods 
are in good condition when received by carrier, but in 
bad order when delivered, the burden is upon the carrier 
to show affirmatively -that it used reasonable care under 
all the circumstances to protect the goods from injury 
during transportation.—Fish vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry, 
163 N. Y. Supp. 439. 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Where suit is against the connecting 
carrier, and not against the initial carrier, of an inter. 
state shipment, it is incumbent on plaintiff to allege and 
prove loss or damage caused by negligence of defendant, 
—Pennington vs. Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co., 115 N. BE. 
Rep. 170. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Delay: 

(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) In action for damages for negligent 
delay in shipment of live stock, an alleged oral agree. 
ment of the local station agent to make connections so 
that.the stock would arrive at intermediate destination 
at a certain time should have been excluded, since the 
action was not for deception or false representation— 
Hill vs. Minneapolis & St. L. R. Co., 161 N. W. Rep. 444. 

In such case it was error for the court, having admitted 
evidence of such agreement, to instruct that if the special 
contract was made it could not be construed as assuming 
other than usual obligations of the carrier, but that, if it 
was the intention to extend extra facilities, the contract 
was void and illegal as discriminatory.—Id. 

Limited Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) <A carrier can limit its liability for 
damages to an interstate shipment of live stock except 
on account of its own carelessness or negligence, provided 
the limitations are reasonable.—Lusk et al. vs. Long, 192 
S. W. Rep. 213. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) While interstate carriers of live 
stock may protect themselves by contracts requiring the 
shipper to notify them in writing from any claim for dam- 
ages within a stated time and before the stock has been 
mingled with other stock, plaintiff’s interstate live stock 
shipment, which died in the possession of the defendant 
carrier, is not within the reasonable and valid provisions 
of the contract in reference to giving such written notice. 
—Lusk et al. vs. Long, 192 S. W. Rep. 213. 

In an action for damages to an interstate shipment of 
live stock, where there is no evidence in the record to 
support a finding that the written notice of claim was 
given, which under the contract of shipment is a pre 
requisite to: recovery, except for live stock which died 
en route, and it does not appear what items of damage 
the verdict for plaintiff included, it was mecessary to 
reverse and remand the case for a new trial.—Id. 


CHARGES AND LIENS 
Action: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Fifth Cir.) An ordinary action by 
a carrier to collect a freight bill from the consignor after 
it failed through error to collect the full amount from 
the consignee involves no action under Elkins act (act 
Feb. 19, 1903, c. 708, 32 Stat. 847 (Comp. St. 1919, 8597- 
8599)), or any other interstate commerce laws, and there 
fore does not give the federal court jurisdiction where 
the amount involved is less than $3,000.—Yazoo & M. V. 
R. Go. vs. Zemurray, 238 Fed. Rep. 789. 


Where a shipment was legal in all respects, 4" action 
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py the carrier to collect the portion of the freight which 
it omitted to collect through mistake was barred in three 
years under the Louisiana law.—Id. 

Consignor’s Liability: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Where lumber was deliv- 
ered to a carrier under a bill of lading, naming the 
consignee, and showing that the lumber was to be shipped 
“freight collect,” and the lumber was transported from 
the point of delivery to the point of destination named 
in the bill of lading, and carrier performed its contract 
and tendered the shipment to the consignee at the point 
of destination and consignee refused to receive the same 
or pay the freight charges after due notice, and the con- 
signor was within a reasonable time thereafter notified of 
such refusal and took no steps to pay the freight charges 
or take care of the lumber, and the carrier in conformity 
with law sold the goods to enforce its lien for charges, 
and there is still a balance due, the consignor is liable 
to the carrier for such balance, since the liability of the 
consignor with whom a contract of shipment is made 
for the charges provided for therein exists regardless of 
whether or not the consignee is the owner, and irrespect- 
ive of the failure of the carrier to collect freight from 
the consignee.—Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. vs. Atchison, 
T.&S. F. Ry. Co., 192 S. W. Rep. 354. 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Fifth Cir.) Though the carrier can, 
notwithstanding the usual clause of the bill of lading 
as to delivery to the consignees on payment of the freight, 
and regardless of the ownership of the goods, waive its 
lien and recover the freight from the consignor, where 
the carrier attempted to collect from the consignee, but 
through error collected only part of the amount due, and 
could thereafter have collected the balance from the con- 
signee who owned the goods, from other goods in its 
possession, it will be bound by its election to collect from 
the consignee and not permitted to sue the consignor for 
the balance—Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Zemurray, 238 
Fed. Rep. 789. 

CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 

The American Railway Association’s car shortage sta- 
tistics show that on March 1 there was a net shortage 
of 124,973 freight cars, as compared with a shortage of 
109,988 cars on February 1. 


MINIMUM CHARGE ADVANCE WITHDRAWN. 
The advance in minimum charge as proposed under 


subject No. 70 of Official Classification Docket No. 33 has 
been withdrawn from consideration. 


ADVANCES IN FREIGHT RATES 


(Continued from page 654) 


be enormous. If the tariffs were so filed without any 


assurance that they would be allowed to go into effect, 
and the Commission should refuse to allow them, in 
whole or in part, then it would be necessary to dupli- 
cate the work by a new set of tariffs providing for 
diferent or smaller increases. The method proposed 
would obviate the necessity for any such duplication. 

If om interpretation of the desires of the carriers 
does not agree with all the facts, it is a form of pro- 
cedure that might well, we think, be followed, never- 
theless. Technicalities, when it can be done legally 


and Without affecting anyone’s rights, should be swept 
aside, 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problerns. We.do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


w 
Route and Rate Inserted in Bill of Lading Conflict. 
Q.—Some time ago we made a shipment of a car of fire 
brick to Macon, Ga., routed Iron Mountain, Illinois Cen- 
tral, N. C. & St. L. and Central of Georgia. At time of 
shipment rate of 18144c per cwt. was quoted via this route 
and rate, and route was inserted in bill of lading and 
so signed for by the Iron Mountain. On arrival at des- 
tination freight was set up to a basis of 23c per cwt. 
Upon investigation it was found that the 18%c rate did 
not apply in connection with the Iron Mountain, al- 
though it did apply via another route. It is our conten- 
tion that the Iron Mountain should not have accepted this 
shipment with the rate and route inserted, knowing same 

could not be protected. 

We have filed claim based on an 1844¢ rate which would 
have applied if shipped via another route, and we con- 
tend that I. C. C. Conference Ruling No. 474-C demands 
that the claim be paid, as it states when the rate and 
route are both given by the shipper in the bill of lading 
and the rate given does not apply via the route desig- 
nated, it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to ascertain 
from the shipper whether the rate or route given in the 
shipping instructions shall be followed, and if carrier 
does not ascertain such information it will be held re- 
sponsible for any damages that may result. 

A.—Conference Ruling 186 covered a case precisely sim- 
ilar to yours and, although that ruling has been canceled 
by Conference Ruling 474 (c), the latter, however, does 
not change the doctrine that when the route and the 
rate inserted in a bill of lading by the shipper conflict 
it is the duty of the carriers’ agent to obtain further 
instructions from the shipper or stand the responsibility 
for its failure to do so. 


Q.—February 28 a car of coal arrived in Coldwater 
billed to A, placed on a track termed “delivery track” 
by the New York Central Railroad. On the follow- 
ing day A gave an order to the freight agent 
to switch the car to our mill, which is located on 
a private siding within the switching limits. The 
agent switched the car and did not change the bill 
in any way. After the car arrived at the mill we sampled 
the coal and found it was not what we wanted. We then 
notified A and they gave orders to the agent to have the 
car taken from the mill and replaced on the original 
track above mentioned. The New York Central Railroad 
in presenting their bill to A charged them a reconsigning 
charge of $2 and a switching charge of $1.50 on the re- 
turn switch. As we understand the matter, the consignee 
is allowed a single change in the name of the consignee 
or deliver at first destination. Please advise correct 
charges which should have been assessed on this trans- 
action. 


A.—Rules and charges governing the reconsignment of 
carload freight at your station are as provided in New 
York Central R. R. (L. S. & M. S.) I. C. C. No. A-3186, 
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as amended, supplement 12 to which defines the term 
“reconsignment” in rule 15 (a) as follows: “A change 
in consignee—made while a shipment is in transit to its 
billed destination, also if made after arrival at the billed 
destination, provided this latter change involves a move- 
ment beyond the billed destination.” No provision is 
made in that tariff for the assessment of a reconsigning 
charge after arrival at the billed destination in instances 
‘where, as in your case, the car is not forwarded to a 
point “beyond the billed destination.” The car, having 
been placed on the delivery track, was tendered for de- 
livery unless other delivery was specified in the bill of 
lading, and the switching of the car after such tender 
was subject to the road’s switching rules and charges as 
provided in its tariffs. 
Demurrage on Empty Private Tank Cars. 

Q.—Referring to your issue of March 10, page 512, in 
connection with the Supreme Court decision in Swift & 
Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry., you state: “If Swift & Co. 
had removed the lading to the platform and immediately 
returned it to the car, the payment of the demurrage could 
not have been enforced, for then the shipper would have 
terminated the contract between himself and the carrier 
upon which the demurrage was exacted.” 

We operate a number of tank cars and it would be of 
interest if you would answer, through your paper, the 
following questions: After private tank cars have been 
unloaded on the private sidings of the owners of the cars, 
can demurrage accrue? When private tank cars are re- 
turned empty to owners’ private sidings and are held 
beyond the free time shown in the tariffs, can demurrage 
accrue? 

A.—Rule 1, section C, of the National Code of Car De- 
murrage Rules, exempts “empty private cars stored on 
carrier’s or private tracks, provided such cars have not 
been placed or tendered for loading on the orders of a 
shipper.” Private cars under lading are in railroad serv- 
ice until the lading is removed and cars are regularly 
released. When private cars have been thus released the 
contract between the owner and the carrier is terminated 
and demurrage would not thereafter accrue while the pri- 
vate car is out of railroad service. Empty private cars 
returned to owner’s privately owned siding are subject 
to demurrage when car is placed upon such privately 
owned siding for loading on order or requisition of ship- 
per, or on formal assignment by carrier’s agent. See 
Procter & Gamble vs. C., H. & D. Ry., 19 I. C. C., 556 
(see Traffic World of Dec. 17, 1910, page 903); also St. 
L., I. M. & S. Ry. vs. National Refining Co., 226 Fed. 357. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A complete summary of the results of operations of the 
large steam roads in January was published by the Com- 
mission March 29. The roads in the eastern district, sub- 
stantially the same as Official Classification territory, show 
a declining net, although the volume of tonnage, as indi- 
cated by the operating revenue, was much larger in Janu- 
ary, 1917, than in January, 1916. 

The country as a whole, however, continued to show 
not only an increasing gross revenue but a swelling net, 
as compared with 1916, the most prosperous year the rail- 
roads ever knew. The net in 1916, it is generally believed, 
was greater than ever imagined possible. Every time it 
is mentioned in an advanced rate case the representatives 
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of the carriers remark that the year was abnorma 
expectations. 

The operating revenue for the whole country rose fron 
$260,911,399, to $300,694,385; expenses from $183,7:2,959 to 
$214,951,191, and net from $77,208,430 to $85,743,154; oper. 
ating income from $64,773,747 to $71,929,868, or from $2] 
to $311 per mile of road. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue advanced 
from $122,760,402 to $133,112,740; expenses from $86,743. 
834 to $101,631,285; net operating revenue decreased from 
$36,016,568 to $31,481,455, and net income from $30,807,699 
to $25,726,694, or from $520 to $434 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue rose from 
$40,609,915 to $47,493,955; expenses from $27,339,824 to 
$31,149,219; net revenue from $13,370,091 to $16,344,736, 
and operating income from $11,596,313 to $14,331,167, or 
from $273 to $335 per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue advanced 
from $97,541,072 to $120,087,690; expenses from $69,719,301 
to $82,170,687; net from $27,821,771 to $37,917,003; operat- 
ing income from $22,369,735 to $31,872,007, or from $174 
to $247 per mile. 
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IRON AND STEEL RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAC, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, March 29, wiped from its books the 
last trace of the proceedings whereby the carriers were 
able to bring the export rates on iron and steel up to the 
level of the domestic rates on such traffic. It ordered the 
vacation of its order in I. & S. No. 930, in so far as it 
related to the following tariffs: Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 
11643, in item No. 170-A; E. B. Boyd, supplement No. 5 
to I. C. C. No. A-642, supplements Nos. 5 and 6 to I. C. C. 
No. A-650, supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A-694, I. C. C. 
No. A-708, on pages 52 to 56, inclusive, thereof, and sup- 
plement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A-708, on page 6 thereof; 
Eugene Morris, supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 586, on 
pages 4 to 13, inclusive, thereof. 

The tariffs mentioned pertain to traffic moving through 
the gulf ports. The Commission, in its report on I. & S. 
No. 930, granted the request of the carriers for permis- 
sion to bring the export rates up to the level of the 
domestic on one condition. That was that they remove 
the discrimination against Cincinnati, Chicago and other 


‘points west of Pittsburgh brought about by the fact that 


domestic rates on iron and steel from Pittsburgh and 
points taking rates arbitraries over Pittsburgh had rates 
less than they should have had had the percentage scale 
between New York and Chicago been observed. They 
elected to remove the discrimination by reducing the 
rates from points west of Pittsburgh. Now all tariffs have 
been brought into conformity with that condition and the 
orders of vacation have been rescinded. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


Petition of various users of woodpulp for further pre 
ceedings in case 8320, Mechanical and Chemical Pulp 
Division of the American Paper and Pulp Association VS 
the B. & O. et al., denied. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dis- 
missed complaints 9276, Beaumont Cotton Mill Co. inc., VS. 
Alexandria & Western Railway Co. et al.; 8929, Milwaukee 
Bag Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. et al.; 8428, New Albany Box 
and Basket Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al., and 8938, R. P. William 
vs L. & N. et al. 
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FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


I have been much impressed with the strength and 
fairness, aS a rule, of your editorials. There is an evi- 
dent purpose of setting out fearlessly your ideas upon the 
great questions relating to transportation which are now 
constantly before the public, and I am sure that policy 
is appreciated by your readers and subscribers, whether 
they may be shippers or engaged in transportation service. 


Naturally transportation employes are interested in 
your attitude with reference to free transportation. It 
is to be admitted that such protests as have been pub- 
lished approach the subject in rather a narrow way, and 
view it as a proposition to take from the employe an 
inherited right, or to take away what is considered a 
part of his compensation. I think there is no doubt that 
the privilege of free transportation is abused and that it 
might be curtailed with no hardship to the beneficiaries. 


However, I would like to say a few words upon some- 
what broader lines, and to suggest that it is a matter 
which should be left to the managers of the transporta- 
tion companies. How is it that the pendulum has swung 
90 far that the people assume to dictate to the last minute 
detail how the transportation lines shall be operated? 
The people (who now attempt to dictate) did not build 
the lines. The government did not build them, and was 
in no position at the time they were built to build them. 
It extended the right of eminent domain, and in some 
cases presented the rights-of-way, in return for which it 
receives land grant rates. Now by law the transportation 
lines are compelled to operate, at rates fixed by the Com- 
mission, and also by law are compelled to pay such em- 
Dloyes as are strong enough to force a stoppage of opera- 
tions, an arbitrary compensation conceded by many people 
to be in excess of the merits of the conditions. Is it not 
time to consider whether the public has the right to 
dictate further without acquiring the rights of ownership 
at fair values? The public has rights in connection with 
Wansportation, and an interest in transportation costs, 
but is it not time that the people should consider of 
what value such transportation is to them, and also a 
little more of what is the value to the owners of the 
Wansportation lines of the privilege of being compelled 
0 operate at costs over which they have no control? 
It it is to be socialism, why be so unfair as to enforce 
it against one line of industry simply because it happens 
to be a public utility? 

Will you pardon my suggestion that your comparisons 
are unfair? There is no fair comparison between a man 
taking a pair of shoes and being granted free transporta- 
uon. We eannot perhaps go back to the old fallacy that 
the trains are run whether full or empty and that there 
'S no cost in hauling a “deadhead” but in actual practice 
there is little cost. 
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other matters relating purely to transportation operations 
should fairly be left to the managers. 

If there was ever an inclination on the part of the pub- 
lic to argue for government ownership it would appear 
that government operation, without ownership, supple- 
mented by the unions and Congress, has shifted the con- 
ditions to such an extent that the argument must of 
necessity be on behalf of the owners. 

C. A. Swope, 
Eastern Freight Agent, L. & N. R. R. Co. 
New York, N. Y., March 23, 1917. 





It is a pleasure to receive communications written in the 
spirit of the one printed above, even when they disagree with 
our views, We are glad that our motives are understood in 
some quarters. We know they are so understood for the most 
part, though some of the narrow views expressed in communi- 
cations we receive would indicate the contrary. We sympathize 
entirely with Mr. Swope’s feeling that some things ought to 
be left to the railroad managers and that regulation is run- 
ning riot. It is possible we may have made too much of this 
matter of free.transportation, and yet it seems to us that since 
the carriers must, as a rule, justify their appeals for higher 
rates or for permission to retain rates already in effect, by a 
showing of necessity for more revenue, it is appropriate to 
inquire what they do with the revenue they are already receiv- 
ing. If it could be shown, for instance (we do not say it can), 
that the railroads are losing ten millions a year in revenue be- 
cause of their practice of granting free transportation to 
employes of their own and other roads, whether on personal 
business or pleasure or on business of their roads, would it not 
be proper for the Commission to point out that this waste 
must be removed before an increase could be granted? In- 
deed, this very principle was enunciated by Commissioner 
Prouty in the 1910 eastern advanced rate case, though he was 
not speaking of this particular matter. Insofar as the practice 
of issuing free transportation does operate to decrease the 
revenues of the carriers, is it not a proper factor to be consid- 
ered in the rate situation? Of course, we do not think there is 
anything wicked or vicious in the practice. It is simply a 
question of business method. If it could be shown, for instance, 
that railroad officials and employes were paid three times as 
much as they earned, would that not be a proper argument to 
bring forward to meet the plea of the carriers that their 
revenue is not sufficient? Our correspondent does not develop 
his suggestion that our comparison of a haberdasher getting a 
pair of shoes for nothing on the theory that the shoe dealer 
might some time want a necktie, is unfair. What is unfair 
about it? The only difference is that in the shoe transaction 
there is an actual, definite value or cost to the article, while 
in the transportation transaction the value or cost is indefinite 
and. would be difficult to fix. Finally, we are by no means for 
government ownership and we hope some constructive policy 
of regulation may be adopted that will give to the carriers 
what they need and ought to have. One way, we think, to 
bring this about is for the carriers to place themselves above 
criticism, not only as to their sincerity and good faith, but as 
to = soundness of their business practices.—Editor The Traffic 
World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with much interest your editorial upon 
“Free Transportation” in your issue of the 17th instant. 

I heartily agree with you, in so far as the general 
public, lawmakers, state and county officials are concerned, 
but I cannot agree with you as to bona fide railroad 
employes. 

There are some few railroad employes who perhaps 
consider the privilege of free transportation as a part 
remuneration for their services; however, they are very 
few, and labor under a false impression. Any employe 
who so considers the privilege, and condescends to accept 
same as a part payment in lieu of salary or wages, is 
considered as an undesirable subject for responsible or 
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executive positions by the management, for the reason, 
that if they yield to temptation and not demand their 
own rights, they would not do so for their employers. 
Accordingly. this type of man seldom, if ever, attains the 
rank and position in which he could really enjoy the 
privilege of free transportation. 

The free pass is considered a medium of extension of 
courtesy only, as between employer and employe, and 
between carriers by all executive officers. While the 
employe considers himself to be a member of the great 
family, all striving for the one end—efficiency and service 
—and that after he has become tired and worn from 
long days and months of faithful service, he is justly en- 
titled to a free ride. 

The abolishment of free transportation to employes 
would not enhance wages or salaries of employes one 
cent. Neither would the carriers note any appreciable 
increase in passenger revenues. It would simply mean 
that many are the poor employes and their families, who, 
by force of poverty, would be confined to their homes 
and daily surroundings, with no means of diversion from 
the monotony of continuous toil, whereas, by the cour- 
tesy of their employers in extending to them the privi- 
lege of free transportation, they can occasionally visit 
nearby cities and relatives. Should he receive a dollar 
more or less upon the month’s salary, by reason of the 
abolishment of free transportation, who would profit by 
it? Not the employe, but the grocer or haberdasher, for 
it is well known the more one receives the more he 
spends, and unless the increase is sufficient to take care 
of his added taste and lay some aside each month, when 
the time comes for his annual vacation he would have 
no money upon which to take a trip. 


As a business getter, the free pass is unequaled. The 
great trunk lines of the east and west, entering the gate- 
ways of the Ohio, Missouri and Mississippi rivers, who 
extend the courtesy of free transportation to officials 
and employes of railroads in outlying territories, are the 
ones who receive the bulk of tonnage originating upon 
the lines of the railroads to whose officers and employes 
they have extended the courtesy of free transportation. 
In nine cases out of every ten, the passes so issued are 
never used by their recipients. Accordingly it costs no 
one anything worth mentioning, other than the good-will 
of the recipients toward the givers. The extension of 
courtesy has never cost anyone one cent in the long run. 
Seemingly, it may be very expensive at the time, but 
in the end every courtesy is repaid a thousandfold. Were 
I a high executive of a great trunk line, I would make 
it my business to obtain the names and addresses of all 
officials and every agent at the more important indus- 
trial points on every railroad in the United States and 
issue to them free annual transportation. Then watch 
my line’s business and coffers grow to overflowing. 


I will grant that some few do abuse the privilege of 
free transportation, but the percentage of those who 
abuse the privilege to those who seldom, if ever, use the 
privilege are very few. 

Suppose the passenger department does have to bear 
the burden of free transportation for employes of other 
departments? What difference does it make, so long as 
the freight business, is increased hundredfold thereby? 
As I see it, railroads are organized for the sole purpose 
of making money, and the passenger department is in 
truth the advertising department. Now, who ever heard 
of an advertising department ever being the direct source 
of income in any industrial or mercantile pursuit? 
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Through the wide advertising of the advertising depart. 
ment, the shoe, clothing, notion or grocery department 
of a mercantile establishment may reap rich rewards, 
but the advertising department, no. Likewise, by the ag. 
vertising through the passenger department of a great 
railroad, the freight department may gather unbounded 
tonnage, whereas the passenger department will show 
only an expense. The stockholders are looking for diyi. 
dends; they do not care which of the many departments 
produce the surplus, they looking at the operation as a4 
whole. 

I look upon the free pass to employes much as a little 
boy did who called upon the superintendent of a large 
road for a pass home. 

The superintendent said: “Son, would you ask a farmer 
for whom you were working to hitch up his team and 
take you home?” The little fellow replied: “No, sir, 
but if he already had his team hitched, had plenty of 
room and was going my way, yet would not let me ride, 
I should think him a mighty mean man.” So would I. 
Wouldn’t you? 

S. Ward, Traffic Manager, 
Shreveport, Houston & Gulf R. R. Co. 
March 25, 1917. 


Manning, Tex., 


The opinion of the writer of the above communication to the 
effect that free transportation is not a part of the remuneration 
of certain railroad employes is not in accord with statements of 
railroad officials who hire these men and who regard the free 
transportation privilege as a means of enabling them to employ 
men at smaller salaries than they otherwise would have to pay; 
and it is not in accord with the views of these railroad employes 
themselves. Many communications printed in this magazine 
show that railroad employes do regard free transportation as a 
part of their compensation. One printed in this very number, 
for instance, makes the statement that what we call free 
transportation is not ‘‘free’’ transportation but “earned” trans- 
portation. We think they should have the money instead, even 
though our correspondent above thinks an increase in salary 
would do the employe no good because the more he got the 
more he would spend. Looking at the passenger department as 
merely the advertising department of the railroad is a new oii 
on us. We had supposed the passenger department performed a 
public service in transporting persons and that it was supposed 
to do so at a profit. If that is not tne idea, why the wail over 
low state passenger rates and the constant effort to get them 
up? Why the comparatively recent Western passenger a(- 
vanced rate case? Why both a passenger department and an 
advertising department? Advertising is a thing in regard lo 
which the railroads sadly need education. The story of the 
little boy and the farmer is the old argument. Of course, if it 
costs nothing to haul-railroad employes there could be com- 
paratively little objection to hauling them free. Where is the 
point where the free service ceases to be without cost and 
becomes a burden? Certainly there is such a point. No one 
will argue, certainly, that it costs the railroads nothing in the 
course of a year to haul all the persons that travel free. Cal- 
rying that line of argument to its logical end, we arrive at the 
conclusion that it costs the railroads nothing to carry anybody. 
—Editor The Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the 3d instant issue of The Traffic World there 4p 
peared an editorial under the caption “Free Transports 
tion” which, from an argumentative standpoint, is abot! 
the weakest thing I ever saw. Clothed in the language 
of a Mark Twain, it would take first rank as a piece 
humor. Your argument is so weak that, if by some stroke 
of legerdemain it should evolve into a thing of life, the 
fact would never be known through its own acts. I a 
not writing because I take you seriously, but to say that 
your position is what you call the practice—ridiculous 
Are you aware of the fact that railroad men (I am writing 
from the standpoint of the station man) are underpaid 
compared with other lines of endeavor of like respons 
bility? You are certainly floundering for an argumell 
when you refer to the commercial clerk and the relation 
he sustains to his employer. There are fifty-two weeks 
in a year, and it is safe to say that your clerk, if he 
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happens to be in a grocery store, will buy a bill of goods 
once a week, and that he gets them at cost or perhaps 
a small per cent added. Such a privilege should be ac- 
counted great during these HCL days, should it not, Mr. 
Editor? Or, it may be, we will find your clerk in a 
clothing store. What does he do for clothes? Well, he 
gets two suits a year for the same price that I would 
have to pay for one, to say nothing about the saving he 
makes on shoes, underwear, shirts, etc. Mentioning the 
fifty-two weeks in a year reminds me that there are also 
fifty-two Sundays which, in civilized countries, are held 
sacred, so far as your clerk not being required to work 
is concerned. Sandwiched between are such days as 
the Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. And the new year is ushered in as a holiday. You 
never hear of the agent leaving his post with pay on 
these days, do you? No, because many folks start their 
journey on the Sabbath, and on the other days mentioned 
they are coming and going in all directions, which only 
increases the station man’s burden. 

Now, I hold that the successful station man has a 
greater task to @quip himself than your successful clerk. 
The latter, of course, has to know his trade and his 
stock. But he is working for one concern and is not 
burdened with an endless chain of rules, regulations, etc. 
The station man has several departments of the railroad 
to look after, several of the express company, and the 
telegraph company is added for good measure. This 
means rules and exceptions galore hurled at you from 
many sources. And tariffs? You must be as familiar 
with them as the compiler, who does nothing else. Over- 
charges and undercharges are a reflection on your effi- 
ciency, you know, the latter being liable to make an 
enemy of the road. In this day and time the agent is 
expected to educate himself in all the artful wiles of 
diplomacy and be efficient right up to the handle, all of 
which is all right if he is paid a stipend commensurate 
with the services performed and the necessary tools fur- 
nised to carry on the work in an efficient manner. One 
of the most needed things around a railroad station for 
efficient work is a typewriter. I suppose you know the 
company does not furnish it. Another thing is an adding 
machine, which, like the typewriter, finds its way into 
the office through the pocket of the agent. I have in- 
vested in two typewriters of standard make, but have 
not reached the adding machine class yet. What I have 
invested in typewriters, pencils, etc., would pay my fare 
from Maine to California and leave me enough to enjoy 
the trip compatible with decency. Still you would deprive 
us of what you call “free transportation.” I challenge 
the fairness or your having used such a caption for your 
writing. It is a misnomer. It is not free transportation. 
It is earned transportation and never collected by many. 
— associate it with the discount received by your 
Clerk, 


Huntington, Ark., March 26, 1917. 


E. G. Castel. 


eet this correspondent is arguing is that station agents are 
fact H ‘ld, and we agree with him. But we do not see that the 
count 2) of they are underpaid affects the soundness of our argu- 
ie hin his free transportation—in so far as it is a real asset 
- lien Fes to be cut off and he is to have no increase in wages 
Eason. lereof then we would not blame the station agent for 
ine o Our position on the two questions, to state it again, 
business -lik transportation should be cut off because it is not a 
all oth; - ike way to do business, and that station agents and 
oF eae railroad employes should be paid what they earn. We 
aie, renrene employes, for the most part, exaggerate the 
we bel ‘alue of the free transportation that is given them and 
ane; : also that if station agents, for instance, would de- 
Traffic vo their pay would be increased.—Editor The 
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FREE TRANSPORTATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

It is evident that you are opposed to free transportation. 
Your editorials on the subject are interesting, but very 
one-sided. Your arguments in the interest of business 
principles have some merit, but the reforms which you 
seem to advocate are not consistent with the conduct of 
any line of business. 

True, the shoe dealer does not walk into the store of 
a haberdasher and take a necktie without paying for it, 
but, if you will look around, you will find an exchange 
between the two men of articles of equal value. Do you 
pay the public subscription price for all the newspapers 
and magazines that reach your office, or are they ex- 
changes? Is there a competing journal of traffic? Do 
you subscribe to it? Do you hesitate to ask its subscribers 
to take your paper? Is the practice of exchanging railroad 
passes with a competing line any different in principle? 
Do your employes pay for the copy of your paper which 
they read? 

Most of your readers, who are members of the un- 
organized forces of the railroads,; would welcome higher 
pay, for they need it, but will your plan bring that re- 
sult? Your objection seems to be based entirely upon the 
fact that high salaried men are able to ride free. Why 
not object to carrying free the firemen, policemen and 
other city employes on the street cars of your city? The 
principle is the same. Has it occurred to you that the 
freight and passenger solicitors who solicit on the line 
of their competitors create business for both lines? There 
is no doubt that it all evens up’ in the end, and with no 
cost to the public. 

E. R. Porch. 


New York, N. Y., March 20, 1917. 


Having looked around, as our correspondent suggests, we do 
not find that the shoe dealer and the haberdasher exchange 
articles of equal value and we do not know just what he means. 
What the shoe dealer and the haberdasher really do, when they 
do anything at all of this kind, is to give each other a trade 
discount, which, however, does not reduce the price below cost. 
The practice of exchanging free railroad transportation among 
railroads is not comparable to the practice of exchanging news- 
papers or magazines among publishers. A publisher exchanges 
his magazine for another. Each party to the deal gets what, 
to him, is a fair equivalent of his own publication. The amount 
is trifling, anyhow. But railroad men ride indiscriminately 
over each other’s lines and no account is kept. The employes 
of a given line, A, may use ten thousand miles of free trans- 
portation over line B in a certain year, while the employes of 
line B use not a cent’s worth over line A. If free mileage were ex- 
changed on an even basis among the roads there could, of course, 
be no objection. How does a freight solicitor, soliciting on the 
line of a competitor, create business for both lines? We are 
inclined to agree with our correspondent that he may do so, 
but we are always told by railroad officials when we advocate 
freight advertising that freight traffic cannot be created—it is 
there of itself and it is simply a question of which line shall 
haul it.—Editor The Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I see a few items in this week’s issue against your 
stand on the pass proposition. I regret your views are 
such; it hardly seems in keeping with your magazine. 

Do you ever stop to think that as ticket agents we 
spend much time looking up rates and routes over foreign 
lines? This time is taken from our regular duties, which 
means make it up after hours. Appreciation of what 
our foreign lines will do for us in the way of transporta- 
tion is an incentive to give our very best service. We 
used to get paid for selling tickets over foreign lines, as 
well as free transportation, as high as five dollars on 
coast ticket. I would dislike to have the pass taken away 
from me, even though I would receive more in money 
than I ride out now. Some will say he wants the glory 
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of the pass; that is not the idea; the pass is a part and Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina, vice &. w. t 1 
parcel of the railroad, and we should have it; it works to Sears, resigned, at Jacksonville, Fla. >a 
the detriment of no one. The banker who O. K.’s those Effective April 1, John A. Hulen, having been relieveg A 
who wish to buy on credit from the city department of his military duties on the border, will resume his duties San 
store gets his dip for practically doing nothing. Venture with the Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Company as freig 
it is fifty per cent, and so it goes on down the line! general freight and passenger agent. John T. Bowe, act- am 
Please leave us the pass. It is small enough remunera- ing general freight and passenger agent, is appointed C 
tion for what we do, and we would never receive any assistant general freight agent. “ : 
more salary on account of not having the pass. It would J. E. Robinson, for the last eight years traffic manager anon 
be like eating our meals in the future without bread. for Albert Miller & Co. of Chicago, has resigned to be. ante 
B. I. Fenn, Agent, C. & N. W. Ry. come manager of the Chicago office of Boyle Company of 
Holstein, Iowa, March 26, 1917. Wichita. 
T. P. Casey, commercial agent of the Chicago, Milwav- L 
& mw kee & St. Paul Railway at Cincinnati, O., has been ap- Th 
~] pointed division freight agent for the same road at Chi- 
| Personal Notes cago. J. J. McTague, commercial agent at Buffalo, N. Y., <p 
S * succeeds Mr. Casey. as 
Charles B. Hopper, newly elected president of the Traffic ee ee dent; 
Club of Chicago, began work April 1, 1889, as night tele- Rudolph Kern was born in Toledo, O., and educated Signe 
graph operator _ in public schools at Frankfort, Mich. He entered the serv- 
Chicago & West ice of the Ann Arbor At 
Michigan Railway Railroad at Frankfort, Louis 
at White Cloud, Mich., as office boy and railre 
Mich. Hewaslater held successively the York, 
station agent at va- following positions: partic 
rious points onthat Car checker, general age ¢ 
line and the D., G. yard clerk, chief clerk 
R. & W. and C. & to trainmaster and su- The 
N. W. railways. perintendent. He was hold 
April 1, 1898, he yardmaster before he the I 
came to Chicago was 21 years old. He speak 
from Detroit to resigned from the Ann The 
take a position as Arbor Railroad to enter March 
general freight and __ the service of the Penn- ford 
passenger agent  sylvania Railroad Com- delive 
Holland & Chicago pany, Cleveland, in the by 4 
Line of steamers. Office of the superin- traffic 
Three years later tendent, later leaving wis 
that line was ab- [0 become investigator wad b 
sorbed by the Gra- for the New York Cen- 2 
ham & Morton (tral Railroad, general claim department. He moved to shit De 
Transportation Co., Detroit, entering the claim department of the Grand Trunk by W 
and he went with Railroad, leaving that line for the Michigan Central, for Fred ] 
the consolidation as traffic manager. April 1, 1903, he Which he served as assistant route clerk, chief route clerk ley: G 
was made general freight agent of the Goodrich Transit nd freight warehouse foreman. He resigned from the Rs 
Company. Michigan Central, to take service with the Louisville é of Cor 
Nashville as chief clerk in the general office at Detroit, 
Campbell Wooldridge is appointed commercial agent of resigning a little later to enter the industrial field in the 
the Texas & Pacific Railway. He will solicit freight traffic department of the U. S. Radiator Corporation. He 
traffic in Georgia, North and South Carolina, reporting to has served three years in the department, for the last The 
F. J. Burke, assistant general freight agent, New Orleans. two years as assistant traffic manager, becoming head “pend 
These duties are in addition to Mr. Wooldridge’s position of the department on March 1. The corporation is the hues 
as southeastern passenger agent. second largest concern of its kind in the world, or 8501, C 
Leslie M. Norman, who had been connected with the ating six factories and branches in all the principal cities. sk os 
N. Y. P. N. at Norfolk, Va., for 16 years, recently re- Schlitz 
signed to become traffic manager of L. J. Upton & Co., Inc. J. B. Graham, soliciting freight agent of the Gulf Coast $143.97 
Effective April 1, J. J. Foley is appointed division freight Lines at New Orleans, La., has been appointed commercial ‘“ e 
and passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. agent, with office at Baton Rouge, La., succeeding J. R. Pag 
Paul Railway Company, with headquarters at Miles City, MacLeod, resigned. al P 1 
Mont. He will have supervision of freight and passenger T. H. Mercer has been appointed commercial agent of tio = 
traffic on the Trans-Missouri division and the Musselshell the Southern Railway System, with office at San Antonie, - 
division (east of Melstone, Mont.). Tex., vice L. R. Gardner, resigned to accept service with ae 
H. L. Peters is appointed commercial agent of the another company. ns 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Company at Valdosta, E. H. Campbell has been appointed general freight and Ment, t 
Ga., effective April 1, vice D. W. Agnew, resigned to ac- passenger agent of the Kansas City Northwestern, with effect. 
cept service with another company. Mr. Peters will report headquarters at Kansas City, Kan. ' The , 
to the general freight agent. W. C. McCormick, division freight and passenger agen been m: 
E. F. Elwell is appointed Florida agent of the Carolina, of the Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, with headquarters Vs. S.A 
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at El Paso, Tex., has been appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, with the same headquarters. 
A. R. Atkinson, division freight and passenger agent at 
San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at the 
same point. 

Cc. H. Rolf, commercial agent, New York Central Lines, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned, effective April 1, to 
pecome traffic manager of the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 










DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The annual election of the Traffic Club of Chicago re- 
sulted in the election of the following officers: Charles 
B. Hopper, president; Murray N. Billings, first vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur J. Puhl, second vice-president; Charles B. 
Signer, secretary; W. H. Wharton, treasurer. 

























At the noon meeting of the Transportation Club of 
Louisville, April 2, Pierpont V. Davis, representing the 
railroad department of the National City Company of New 
York, will address the’club on “Railroad Finance” and 
particularly on the banker’s relation to the existing short- 
age of railroad facilities. 






The Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Commerce will 
hold its monthly banquet Tuesday evening, April 10, at 
the Dresden Hotel. There will be several out-of-town 
speakers. 









The Traffic Club of New York held its monthly meeting 
March 27. The principal speakers were Edward Hunger- 
ford, advertising manager for Wells Fargo & Co., who 
delivered an address on “Express Efficiency,” illustrated 
by moving pictures, and George F. Hichborn, general 
traffic manager of the United States Rubber Company, 
who delivered an address regarding the relief of pier 
and truck congestion in lower Manhattan. This matter 
is of considerable interest to both the eastern carriers 
and local shippers, and the matter was further discussed 
by W. P. Levis, freight traffic manager of the Clyde Line; 
Fred E. Signer, general eastern agent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley; George H. Pride, of the Heavy Haulage Company; and 
R. §. French, business manager of the National League 
of Commission Merchants. 


















COMMISSION ORDERS 


. The Commission has granted reparation to complainant 
M case 8224, Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. 
G. et al., in the sum of $1,286.75; to complainant in case 
8501, Connors-Weyman Steel Co. vs. L. & N. et al., in the 
sum of $664.76, and to complainant in case 8747, Joseph 


a Brewing Co. vs. S. A. L. et al., in the sum of 
87, 









The Commission has consolidated case No. 8632 and 
subs 1 and 2, Sulzberger & Sons Co. vs. Rock Island et 


With case 8436, Live Stock and Products Investiga- 
on. 







Case 8441, Utah-Idaho Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. D. & R. G. et al., reopened for further argu- 


m da Bases 
ee the Commission’s order of January 8 remaining in 
ect, 


The A. <, L., has been allowed to intervene and has 


been mad a party defendant to case 9430, Loeb-Apte Co. 
8. S.A. L. et al. 
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What Is 
“New York Vicinity 


Western and South Western shippers desiring 
to use Hoboken Shore Road Eastern Distribution 
Service, to secure carlot rateson L.C.L. freight can 


Insure A Money Saving 


by composing their cars 75% of freight for dis- 
tribution within 75 miles of New York City. 
The remaining 25% may be anywhere within 
the arc indicated on the Graph below. 






es (HOBOKEN) 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


‘ 


All savings estimates hitherto given have been based 
on an average distribution of L. C. L. packages within 
the entire territory enclosed by the arc. 

“New York vicinity,” considered for the purposes of 
H. S. R. Eastern Distribution, is the territory within 
75 miles of New York City. Any carlot of freight 
averaging only 75 per cent within this 75-mile radius 
will achieve a clear saving of $15 to $75 for every 30,000 
pounds shipped, depending on distance and class. (Pro- 
viding that the remainder of the carlot is within the 
indicated arc.) 

Every firm handling a volume of Eastern business has 
a definitely large proportion of freight for “New York 
vicinity.” In making up consolidated cars, remember 
the slogan: 


“75% Within 75 Miles 
Of New York City 


For Other 25% Consult Graph Above 


WARNING 


On account of the excessive cost of cartage in 
New York City, distribution in greater Man- 
hattan is not included in above service, except 
by special arrangement. 


THIS SERVICE FREE TO SHIPPERS 


Hoboken Shore Road 


Foot of Fifth Street Hoboken, N. J. 
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MUST GIVE UP THE SHIPS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In the first case brought under the Panama Canal act 
requiring railroads to dispose of their steamship interests, 
the Supreme Court, March 26, decided that the Lehigh 
Valle: Railroad must relinquish its Great Lakes steamship 
transportation line, operating vessels between Buffalo and 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The Lehigh Valley was the first railroad to appeal to 
the Supreme Court from Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders, made under the Panama Canal act of 1912, pro- 
viding for dissolution of competing rail and water carriers. 

The Commission found that the through rail rates and 
joint traffic agreements between the Lehigh Valley and 
western railroads operate to make the Lehigh Valley rail 
and vessel lines competitors. The railroad pleaded that 
shippers were free to choose transportation by rail or 
water. The government contended that was evidence to 
prove that the case was exactly what the law was intended 
to reach, and characterized the lake line as a “bludgeon 
in the hands of the railroad to suppress independent lake 
competition.” That Congress never intended the Canal 
act to apply to rail and water lines which are non-com- 
petitive was argued in reply by the railroad. 


RATES ON CEMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Under the supervision of Examiner Armes, those inter- 
ested in the general investigation into rates on cement, 
No. 8182, and related I. & S. Nos. 981 and 960, have made 
a third beginning at the creation of a record that will 
enable the Commission to prescribe a set of rates on ce- 
ment in the eastern part of Central Freight Association 
territory and the greater part of the Western Trunk Line 
territory. Twenty-three days of testimony preceded the 
hearing before Examiner Armes, who, when he took his 
seat, appeared to have been condemned to a week’s session. 
It was intended that Commissioner Daniels should pre- 
side. He had the case set for him at a time when March 
26 was an “open date” for the Commission, but after the 
hearing was assigned the Commission decided to devote 
the latter part of March exclusively (with little interrup- 
tions to accommodate the presidents asking for general 
rates advances) to the testimony respecting the methods 
used and results obtained in making the valuations of 
the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, Kansas City and other 
railroads mentioned in the assignment for hearing. 


At the morning session of March 26 E. S. Gubernator, 
traffic manager for the Iola Portland Cement Company, 
purchased by the Lehigh Portland Cement Company since 
the beginning of the case, took the stand to clear up his 
testimony respecting the effect of the Nebraska state 
rates on the interstate rates, caused by the possibility of 
some shippers using the Nebraska rates to make up a com- 
bination of an interstate and a state rate, which is illegal 
if it can be proved the shipper intended to make such a 
combination. F. B. Townsend, freight traffic manager of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, discussed the whole system 
of rates in Iowa and other territory along the lines of that 
carrier, giving facts which caused Frank Lyon, one of the 
attorneys, to argue, suggestively, on cross-examination, 
that the Iowa commission rules for making two-line rates, 
if used in making rates for a new cement mill at Gilmore 
City, Ia., will have the effect of shutting the product of 
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that mill out of a good part of the Iowa market. Mr. 
Townsend said he did not say that, but merely mentioneg 
the facts which Mr. Lyon had used in reaching that con. 
clusion. 


PERMIT FOR DENVER AND SALT LAKE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURPAD, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 

The Commission, March 28, issued its fourth section 
order No. 9244, in response to the application of the Dep. 
ver & Salt Lake, extending the operative date of the 
original order of 1914 to October 28, 1920, thereby making 
it possible for the road that is ultimately to run from 
Denver to Salt Lake to meet the cross-country competi- 
tion of the Union Pacific on the north and the Denver ¢ 
Rio Grande on the south. 

That road, 235 miles long, must meet, at various points 
along its line, the competition that results from freight 
being hauled from a station on one road or another to 
stations on the Denver & Salt Lake. There are only 9,000 
persons living along the rails of the Denver & Salt Lake. 
Owing to the courts having declared unconstitutional a 
bond issue planned by Denver it has not been able to 
extend its rails through the mountains, and it must, there 
fore, haul every ton it possibly can and it must make its 
rates at intermediate points low enough to command the 
tonnage that would otherwise move over the Union Pacific 
or Denver & Rio Grande and via wagon to the points on 
the Denver & Salt Lake. 

The Denver & Salt Lake, having been constructed since 
the enactment of the present fourth section, was not able 
to secure the immunity that came to railroads in exist- 
ence at the time of the passage of the bill, which could 
be had by filing the necessary application. 

There being no prospect of any immediate change in 
the condition of the Denver & Salt Lake, the Commission 
gave it a three-year permit in 1914, and renewed the per- 


mit on March 28. 






























ORDER MODIFIED 


The Commission has modified the second, third and 
fourth paragraphs of its order of December 5, in Case 
7286, Henderson Commercial Club vs. Illinois Central et al., 


to read as follows: 


It is ordered, That the above named defendants, according as 
they participate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before May 1), 
1917, and thereafter to abstain, from publishing, demanding of 
collecting rates between Henderson, Ky., and points in — 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territories which excee 
the rates contemporaneously in effect between Evansville, Ind., 
and the same points by more than 3 cents per 100 pounds i 
the first four classes and 2 cents per 100 pounds on fifth - 
sixth classes or on articles to which commodity rates — 
except grain and grain products, and to further abstain fro 
publishing, demanding or collecting class or commodity > 
except on grain and grain products, between Henderson, 10 
and points south of the Ohio River within 200 miles of we 
derson, Ky., except river competitive points, and points — 
thereon, which are not as much less than the rates a 
Evansville, Ind., and the same points as the rates hous 
Henderson, Ky., and points in Central Freight Association me 
Trunk Line territories for similar distances exceed the rates 
between Evansville, Ind., and the last named points. 

It is further ordered, That’ said defendants, accordi1 ~ 
participate in the transportation, be, and they are —— 
notified and required to establish, on or before May 10, 
upon notice to the Commission and to the general public @ 
not less than five days filing and posting in the manner ~~ 
scribed in Section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce ye 
thereafter to maintain and apply to the transportany i 
traffic between Henderson, Ky., and points in Central bea 
Association and Trunk Line territories, rates which shall e 
exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect between Evans 
ville, Ind., and the same points by more than 3 cents | fs pet 
pounds on the first four classes, and by more than 2 cen E 
100 pounds on fifth and sixth classes or on articles t cal 
commodity rates apply, except grain and grain products, vs 
class and commodity rates, except on grain and grain pro iver 
between Henderson, Ky., and points south of the Ohio aoe 
within 200 miles of’ Henderson, Ky., except river compe 
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points and points basing thereon, which shall be as much less 
than the rates between Evansville, Ind., and the same points 
as the rates between Henderson, Ky., and points in Central 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territories for similar dis- 
tances exceed the rates between Evansville, Ind., and the last- 
named points. ; ; f 
And it further ordered, That this order shall continue in 
force for a period of not less than two years from the date 
when it shall take effect. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Management, circulation, etc., required by the act of Congress 
of Aug. 24, 1912, of The Traffic World, published weekly at Chi- 
cago, Ill., for April 1, 1917. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in_and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William C. Tyler, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the treasurer of The Traffic World and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc. of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied 
in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: ; 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Traffic Service Bureau, 418 South Market St., 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Editor, Henry A. Palmer, 926 Glengyle Place, Chicago, IIl. 

Managing editor, none. 

Business manager, E, C. Van Arsdel, 4482 Evans Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2 That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

E. F. Hamm, 1542 Sherwin St., Chicago, IIl. 

William Eastman, Evanston, IIl. 

William C. Tyler, La Grange, IIl. 

Cc. J. Fellows, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles Conradis, Washington, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 


editor, 


What Would You Think 
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its name and the . 
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name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is’ 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
William C. Tyler, Treas. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of March, 


1917. 
(Seal) E. C. Van Arsdel. 
(My commission expires Feb. 16, 1920) 


VALUATION ARGUMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Whether the Interstate Commerce Commission is re- 
quired by the railroad valuation act to find the actual 
value of the railroads or merely to report information 
as to certain factors of value, was argued March 26 before 
the Commission in connection with the hearings which the 
Commission has been holding for the past week on the 
protests of the roads against the five first “tentative valua- 
tions” served by the Commission. 

The contention that under the terms of the law the 
Commission cannot place a definte final value on the prop- 
erty of a railroad was advocated by P. J. Farrell, solicitor 
for the Commission’s division of valuation; C. F. Newman, 
valuation attorney for the division; and Clyde B. Aitchison, 
solicitor for the valuation committee, representing the 
association of state railway commissioners, who argued 
that the Commission is required to report the detailed 
findings specifically mentioned in the act, such as original 
cost to date, cost of reproduction new, cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation, and other values or elements of 


of a Traffic “Manager” 





“Brown-Portable” handling machinery 
bears the indorsement of users in twenty- 
seven countries, of the United States Govern- 
ment, of several of the leading European 


who sent his goods by a stage coach 
these days, in preference to the modern 
railroad? 


Yet there is just that gulf of differ- 


ence between the “Brown-Portable” 
machinery method of loading, unload- 
ing, conveying or elevating commodi- 
ties and the slow, costly hand methods. 
The difference, too, shows up in the 
overhead—in the profits—in the cost of 
the goods. Isn’t that something that 
concerns you—if you are abreast of the 
times ? 


Governments, of mills, warehouses, indus- 
trial concerns everywhere. “They pay for 
themselves.” 


Send for Bulletin No. 60-4 


Brown Portable Elevator Company, 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


_ Originators of and ONLY manufacturers spe- 
Cializing exclusively on Portable and Sectional 
Machinery for the Rapid and Low-Cost Handling 


of Boxes, Barrels, Bundles, Bales, Bags—any form, 
any size, any weight. 
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value, if any, and that from, these facts a final value may 
be deduced by any court or other body for the particular 
purpose under consideration, whether it be rate-making, 
taxation or condemnation. 

George Stuart Patterson, general solicitor of the Penn- 
sylvania, representing the railroads generally, and Samuel 
Untermyer, representing the Kansas City Southern, argued 
that the Commission is required to find that the value of a 
railroad is a certain sum and then to report separately 
the classification and analysis of its detailed findings. 

“It is inconceivable,” said Mr. Patterson, “that the peo- 
ple should want to spend the $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 
that this valuation will cost, including both the expendi- 
tures by the Commission and those that are required of 
the railroads, all of which comes out of the public, merely 
for the use that may be made of it in rate cases, when 
it is stated that out of 8,000 rate cases before this Com- 
mission there were only 10 or 15 in which the question 
of valuation was of importance.” 

He said the valuation had already cost $18,000,000. The 
contention that the Commission is required to fix a value, 
he said, is supported by the reasons urged by the Com- 


mission in its reports for 25 years for the making of a 


valuation, for the purpose of determining whether the rail- 
roads are overcapitalized, for the purpose of calculating 
a depreciation reserve, for determining the accuracy of 
the roads’ own statements of their assets and for taxation 
and for other purposes. The facts included in the ten- 
tative valuations, he said, could not be used for any of 
these purposes except for calculating depreciation, and 
the fact that they cannot be added up to state the total 
value and that they have omitted so many elements en- 
tering into the value, has misled the public and are likely 
to have a bad effect on railroad credit generally. 

“There is no such thing as a value for one purpose 
and another value for another purpose,” said Mr. Unter- 
myer. “Value is a fact. You have got to read the, pur- 
pose out of the law in order to place upon it a construc- 
tion that the Commission is not to find value. We were 
utterly amazed at the findings in the tentative report on 
the Kansas City Southern that no other values than the 
bare physical property were found to exist.” 

Mr. Farrell argued that the law requires the Commis- 
sion to find three different kinds of costs—original cost, 
cost of reproduction new, and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation—and that the total value could not be used 
for rate-making purposes. 

Mr. Aitchison contended that there is nothing in the 
act requiring the Commission to find the aggregate value, 
saying the purpose was to obtain the various elements for 
whatever purpose they should be used later and that the 
finding of a total value could only be used to satisfy curi- 
osity or for the effect in the credit of the carriers. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

Case 9165, Gamble-Robinson Company vs. Great Northern 
et al., and Case 9070, California Fruit Growers’ Express 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., dismissed by the Commission at 
complainant’s request. 

The Jefferson Milling Company and the Winchester 
Milling Corporation have been allowed to intervene in 
case 9345, Strasburg Steam Flouring Mills vs. Southern 
Railway et al. 

Order of Commission of January 19 in case 7198, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co. vs. Chicago Great Western et al., has 
been modified so as to become effective May 1, 1917. 

Report of the Commission of Jan. 2, 1917, in case 8422, 
Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al., has been modi- 
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fied by omitting the following sentences appearing in th. 
second and third paragraphs thereof: “Furthermore, we 
have held that we cannot award reparation for damages 
of the kind asked. Joynes vs. P. R. R. Co., 17 I. ©. ¢, 
361; Peller vs. P. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 84. In view of 
the penalties provided in the act for a wilful failure t 
comply with its provisions, an order for the future as 
prayed for by complainants is unnecessary.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


March 22, in I. and S. 965, the Commission further suspended 
from March 31 until September 30 certain schedules previously 
suspended until March 31. The suspended schedules contain 
revised class and commodity rates between points in Central 
Freight Association territory and between points in that terri. 
tory and points in adjoining territories. 

March 22, in I. and S. 1045—Southeastern Trunk Line lumber, 
Tenn. Cent. I. C. C. No. A398 was suspended from March 35 
until June 29. 

March 22, in I. and S. 955—Louisiana cotton, Mo. Pac. Sups, 
32 and 33 to I. C. C. No. A2860 were suspended from March 3) 
until July 28. 

March 24, in I. and S. 975—Western Trunk Line coke, the 
Commission further suspended until September 30 the tariffs 
under suspension in this proceeding until March 31. 

March 24, in I. and S. 1050—reconsignment case, M. K. &T. 
pup. be to I, C. C. No. A3923 was suspended from April 1 until 

uly 13. 

March 24, in I. and S. 1050—Reconsignment case, the Com- 
mission issued a second supplemental order suspending tariffs 
not covered by the original order. 

March 27, in I. and S. No. 1048, the Commission suspended 
from March 27 to July 25, Sup. No. 1 to Lehigh Valley I. C. ¢ 
No. C2640. It increases rates on marl from Caledonia, N. Y., to 
various destinations on the Central New England Ry. 

March 27, in I. and S. No. 1049, the Commission suspended 
from March 28 until July 26, schedules in Leland’s I. C. C. No. 
1180. They increase rates on slack coal from points in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas to destinations in Texas. The amounts of 
increase vary from 5 to 15 cents per net ton. 

March 27, in I. and S, No. 1037, minimum weights on grain 
and flour, Missouri Pacific Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 
A3085, Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A3090, Supplement No. 
4 to I. C. C. No. A3091, Supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. A309, 
Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A3095, Supplement No. 4 to 
I. C. C. No. A3096, Supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. A316i, 
I. C. C. No. A3246 and I. C. C. No. A3247 were suspended from 
April 1 and later dates until June 29. 

March 27, in I. and S. No. 1050, reconsigning case, L, & N. 
I. C. C. Nos. A13992 and A13993. were suspended from April 
10 until July 13. 












































Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 9544. Allentown Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., et al. 
vs. B. & O et al. | 

Alleging unreasonable and discriminatory. rates on cement 
from Pennsylvania points to New England points. | 

No, 9546. Same vs. same. { 

Alleges’ unlawful charges on maple flooring from Elizabeth- 
ton to Hawkinsville, Ga., claiming the assessment of the 
ae rate. Asks for a cease and desist order and repara- 
ion. Q 

No. 9547. Same vs. same. 

As to shipments from Elizabethton to Norris, S. C. Same 
prayer. . 

No. 9548, Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel Co., Ltd., New | Orleans, 
La., vs. N, 0. & N. E. ae 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rate on excelsior in ma- 
chine compréssed bales from New Orleans to. various; destina- 
tions in Mississippi, and unduly discriminatory in comparison 
with rates on the same commodity when moving frorn Enter- 
prise, Miss., to New Orleans. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and rate from New Orleans no higher than the rates 
on excelsior from Mississippi points of origin to New Orleans. 

No. a Bertles & Bertles, Spokane, Wash., vs. Mich. Celt. 
et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and unjust demurrage charges on Ccar- 
loads of pine shipped from Klickitat, Wash., to Detroit, Mich. 
accruing by reason of the failure of the Michigan Central to 
affect reconsignment after refusal of car by original ar 
signee, as to which refusal consignor received no notice —) 
he asked what had become of the car. Asks for cease al 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 9550. Alabama Packing Co. et al, Birmingham, 
bama Great Southern et al. heed 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on @attle, hogs and § a | 
from New Orleans to Birmingham growing out of allege 
fixing of rates by agreements between carriers, members 4 
the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association. Asks for a 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and repara 
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tion. Q 
No, 9551. C. J. Michel Brewing Co., La Crosse, vs. C. B. &% 





et al. , to 
Against a rate of 30.1 cents on beer from La CrOeme st 
-Trosky, Minn., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 


and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 9552. Northwestern Trading Co., Inc., New York, vs. 


Express Co. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on horses, C. L. from 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, ANDO THE 
Trafic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 


inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street. Chicago. 








Mr. BUSINESS MANAGER— 
Let me shoulder your TRAFFIC BURDENS. 
By the use of my experience, you would reduce your 
freight costs, and in conjunction with your sales and pur- 
chasing departments, I would assist you to extend your 
business. TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
Care of Traffic World, Chi cago 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER of private corporation or commercial 
body, or as commercial secretary, by party 35 
years old, with 16 years’ experience in railway 
work, principally in traffic department, includ- 
ing position as G. F. & P. A. of small line. 


Now occupying position of chief clerk, gen- 
eral freight and passenger department, one of 
principal western roads, at $190 per month. 
Party of broad executive experience, as well 
as technical traffic expert, and would be inter- 
ested in first-class proposition only. 


Closest investigation of party and record 
invited. Address H. A., Traffic World. 


LAWYER-TRAFFIC MAN—Age 38, married, sober, in- 
dustrious, some experience legal practice; 13 years’ ex- 
perience railroad local and claim offices and private cor- 
poration; with present railroad 8 years; clean record; 
wants position with industrial concern or commercial 
body. Address B. J. T., 33, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant by American, married, 38, college graduate, with 
character, ability and freight traffic knowledge. Familiar 
with rates, claims, etc. Splendid record; 7% years in 
present railroad position. Larger salary object of change. 
N. X. 121, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


‘WANTED: Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or As- 
sistant. Married man, 28 years of age, with ten years’ 
Tailroad and commercial experience. Familiar with rates, 
claims, etc. Can do stenography. Will go to any part 
of the country. G. H. 3, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER with eleven years’ practical expe- 
Mence desires change to position where efficiency means 
advancement. Thorough knowledge of freight transpor- 
tation, classification, rate structures, claim adjustments 
and miscellaneous traffic problems. Address R. M. F., 
care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANT ED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by young 


married :.an, 29 years old. Character, ability and ten 

years of ireight traffic experience. Familiar with Inter- 

» Co: merce Commission rulings, rates, claims, ete. 

> present connected with large industrial concern. A. O. 
» Care The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by young 


man. Five..years’ experience:as station agent for rail- 
road and three years in commercial traffic department. 
Thoroughly conversant with the application of tariffs and 
other transportation matters. Could maintain a depart- 
ment on a highly profitable basis. A. B. 40, care The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 
(NRA REMINISCE TRE MINERS AK A A AEE AE AE CNS FET SFL SS I 
WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by an en- 
ergetic, capable traffic man, 36 years of age and married. 
A specialist in all phases of railroad traffic work. Thor- 
oughly versed in the question of rates, routings, claims 
and classifications. Familiar with the Interstate Com- 
merce rules and regulations. Can furnish A-1 reference 
as to character and ability. Will locate anywhere. H. L. 
W. 56, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Oh EE ice cc scrcinin aoe orion oes en wi cn came Dela ee President 


Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





We Be I iinb.o sain sgis ae dawawacanaeseondeusans Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
CT Eb cde cn bens tae aeeberses nes -....secretary-Treasurer 
=< a Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, ; 


A Se EE oi anesnsonaecas uatéesandaanesess Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. ; 


“MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Mi ae, EEO 0:6:0:0:5.050n. 00 nbackie Sees esighnnssetcraseewen President 
Mik ME: a bse bale bia wile Sia Aiaod bom Scan ca euiauloke Vice-President 
. ee ere re ree Secretary-Treasurer 
We, ee ED hgh as Saale concen sl sccscsieabaewwieeals Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, II. 





Do Business by Mail , . 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pects. Our catalogue 
ins vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 


quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ass 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Ice Mfrs. 

Doctors Farmers 

Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Cheese Box Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 1@2t ® Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Marling 
SR eee 











WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey S&t., Chicago, Mi. 








FOR SALE—300 White Oak ties, mostly number 
ones, and of good, sound timber. L. E. Pearson, 
Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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Pittsburgh to Jersey City by reason of failure to furnish 
ears of the size and character required, at the Pittsburgh 
stock yards. Asks for the adoption of rule in Supplement 
No. 1 to Adams Express I. C. C. No. 966 as a permanent 
rule and reparation amounting to $600 overcharge on four 
carloads. 

No, 9553. Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on coal and coke 
as a result of the 1 per cent scale and moisture tolerance rule 
that became effective in Western Trunk Line territory on 
March 1. Asks for a cease and desist order and just and 
reasonable rules. 

No. 9554. The Terre Haute (Ind.) Paper Co. vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco et al. 

Against increase in rates on baled straw, C. L., from points 
in Missouri to Terre Haute from $27 per car to 17.5 cents 
per 100 pounds as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the 
re-establishment of the old rate and reparation amounting 
to $1,582.69 on five carloads, 

No. 9555. Crossett Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark., vs. Arkansas 
& Louisiana et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates on lumber from Crossett to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
other eastern destinations on traffic moving via the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific to the extent that the rates exceed 
those applicable on yellow pine from points between Shops, 
La., and Hamburg, Ark. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 9556. The David Kaufman & Sons Co. of Elizabethport, N. 
J, 2. BR. BR... 08 M.. J. 26... & BR. 
Alleging overcharge on shipment of two cars of roll scale 
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from Elizabethport, N. J., to Coatesville, Pa. Reparation 
asked for. 
No. 9557. Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Co., St. 
Mo., vs. P. R. R. et al 
Alleges unreasonable rates on shipments of structural stee| 
originating at Pittsburgh, Pa., fabricated in transit at §t. 
Louis, Mo., and reshipped to Prescott, Ariz. Reparation ip 
the sum of $263.10 asked for. 
No. 9558. The West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs 
C. & O. et al. ; 
Alleges unreasonable and discriminatory rates on new iron 
and steel rails and cross ties from Huntington, W. Va., to sta- 
tions on Norfolk & Western. 
No. 9559. Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New York, N. 
S. A. L. et al. 
Alleges unreasonable and discriminatory rates on 
from Savannah, Ga., to New York, N. Y. 
No. 9560. Meridian Traffic Bureau of Meridian, Miss., vs. Sou, 
Ry. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and discriminatory class and commod- 
ity rates between Meridian, Miss., and points in Alabama. 
~ 9562. Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. of Portland, Ore., vs. Sou. 

ac. 

Alleges unreasonable rates for the transportation of tin cans 
from Portland, Ore., to Los Angeles and Sacramento, (Cal. 
S648 for more reasonable rates and reparation in the sum of 
40. e 

No. 9563. Globe Grain & Milling Co. of Los Angeles, Cal., ys, 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 

Alleges unreasonable switching charge in connection with 
earload shipments of wheat from points in Utah and Idaho 
to Los Angeles, Cal., and asks reparation in the sum of $330, 


Louis, 


rT. 


Staves 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 2—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
\. & S. 1002—Terre Haute, Ind., switching absorption. 
April 2—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
@347—Chamber of Commerce of La Crosse et al vs. 
Lakes Transit Corporation et al. 
9403—John Gund Brewing Co. vs. €. M. & St. P. 
April 2—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner Gartner: 
9306—Finkbine Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 
April 2—Alexandria, La.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 965—and first and second supplemental orders—Louis- 
iana cotton. 


April 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
* 1. & S. 1012—Official Classification No. 44. 
* 9508—Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 2—Spokane, Wasrh.—Examiner Hagerty: 
00s—C. F. A. proportional lumber. 


April 2—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 
0214—Purity Ice Cream Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. and the following fourth section applications involving 
rates on bulk salt, C. L., from Kansas pruducing points to 
Tulsa, Okla.: 799 and 2471—St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. 
Co.; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3010—Union Pac. R. R. 
te _— K. & T. Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. 
y. Co. 
7864—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
April 2—Milwaukee Wis—Examiner Money: 
1, & S. 1006—Milwaukee switching absorption. 


April 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
9224—Charleston & Norfolk S. S. Co. 
8081—Charleston & Norfolk S. S. Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

April 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
e339—S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. La. Ry, & Nav. Co. 
9353—The Carrollton Excelsior and Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. N. 0. & 

N. E. R. R. Co. . 
9391—-S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 

April 3—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 

1. & S. 1016—Southwestern class case. 
1. & S, 947—Vegetables from Macon territory. 

April 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
8598—Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Assn, vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
86725—Lake cargo coal rates. 
|. & S. 774—Coal to C. F. A. points. 


April 4—Chicago, Ill.—BExaminer Money: 
|, & S. 949—Export grain to Newport News, Va. 
|. & $8. 1004—Wauconda, IIl., joint rates. 
April 4—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
9351—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. et al. vs. C. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9364—Inman-Poulset Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pac, Co. 
93884—Standard Oil Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
April 4—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
9289—The Philip Carey Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
0401—Maguire Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
April 4—New Orleans, La.—Hxaminer Gartner: 
9430—W. S. Penick & J. P. Ford, liquidators International 
speeqeaes Co. vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. 


9432—Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. 8S. Co. et al. 


April 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Applications 205 et al.—Intermountain cases, 
9258—Commercial Club of Kansas City vs. Santa Fe et al. 
9278—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. Santa Fe et al. 


April 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9460—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 5—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
9352—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
— > Pee Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac 


9408—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pae, 
et al. 


April 5—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
I. & S. 976—Lumber to Pensacola, Fla. 
9385—W. B. Bayless Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: * 
9414—The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 
et al., also fourth section applications involving rates on 
scrap iron from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Huntington, W. Va.: 
gy N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 4966—Chesapeake & Ohio 
y. Co. 
0431—The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Ry. Co. et al. and fourth section applications in- 
volving rates on scrap iron from Georgia points to Cincin- 
ag _— B. & A. Ry. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashville 
. . co 
so ge Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 
e ; 
April 5—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
9225—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala. G. S. R. R. Co. 
ee. ee Iron and Steel Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western Ry. 
. et al. 


April 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
oa Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. © 
et al. 
0119-—Philip Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. RB. Co. 
et al. 
9337—Philip Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
also the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on anthracite coal from points of origin in Pennsylvania 
Darlington, R. I.; 774 and 1481—N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co.; 9! 
—Delaware & Hudson Co.; 1589—Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Co.; 1623—Central R. R. of New Jersey; 1788—Hrie R. 8. 
. Co.; 3698—Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
6817—The Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T, & S. F. Ry. Co. 
6917 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive—The Hayden Bros. Coa 
Corporation et al. vs. The Denver & Salt Lake R. R. (0 
et al. 


April 6—Portland, Ore., Examiner Flynn: 
a A Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Southe™ 
Pacific Co. 


April 6—Sioux Falls, 8. D.—Examiner age n 
9399—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Vermillion, S. D., vs. C. M. 
St. P. Ry. Co. 
1. & S. 1018—Mitchell, S. D., grapes. M. 
9413—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Canton, S. D., vs. ©: 
& St. P. Ry. Co. 


April 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: Co 
@296—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. &% 
et al. R 
9315—American Maize Products Co. vs. Boston & Albany 
R. Co. (the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee) et al. tal 
9291—Morava Construction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. & 
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CLINCHFIELD ROU 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


FAST DAILY FREIGHT SERVICE 


Broaden Your Field of Distribution by the Use of 
CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Prompt, Reliable and Uniform Service from 


The Central West to the Carolinas and Southeast 
UNEXCELLED INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Manufacturers and others seeking or contemplating a change of location are invited to obtain informa- 
tion concerning FACTORY SITES, LABOR CONDITIONS, WATER SUPPLY, RATES OF TAXA- 
TION, COST OF FUELS AND POWER, AVAILABLE RAW MATERIALS, RATES ON RAW MA- 
TERIALS AND FINISHED PRODUCTS, along the 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THE RICH SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELD IS WITHIN ONE DAY’S HAUL OF ANY 
POINT ON THE CLINCHFIELD RAILWAY. 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions of 
interest to shippers. 
























Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


J. J. Campion, C. A. Smith, A. W. Sanders, A. I. Hays, 
Vice-President, Gen’! Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

K. L. Hamilton, Jr. Commercial Agent, J. E. Scott, Commercial Agent, 

Second National Bank Building. 707 Third National Bank Building. 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 

J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 

505 Harrison Building. 26 Interstate Building. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 

407 Commercial National Bank Building. 348 Marquette Building. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 

1125 Union Trust Building. 306 Palmetto Bank Building. i 
i 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. \ 

F. P. McEwen, Commercial Agent, E. W. Sears, Florida Agent, 

804 Majestic Building. 616 Heard National Bank Building. 

JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. i 

E. C. Graves, Commercial Agent. W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 

General Office Building. 205 Paul Jones Building. 

MACON, GEORGIA. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 

209 Georgia Casualty Building. 419 Park Building. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. ; 

E. F. Elwell, Commercial Agent. Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, } 

601 Citizens National Bank Building. 328 Pierce Building. 

SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. TOLEDO, OHIO. F 

W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, ; 

109 North Church Street. 1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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5, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Florida E. C. 
and portions of the following fourth section ap- 
involving rates for transportation of blackstrap 
from Key West, Fia., to points of destination de- 
: 458—N. C. & St. L. and West. 
-; T083—A. C. L.; 799—St. L.-S. F.; 972—A. B. 
'A.; 1530—Cent. of Ga.;: 1548—Sou. Ry.; 16573—S. A. L.; 
952—L. & N.; 2029—Ga. Sou. & Fla. ; 2045—IN1. Cent.; 2138 
—M. & O.; 3918—Georgia R. R. 
9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. and portions of following fourth section applications 
involving rates on classes and commodities between Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and points in Kentucky, Mississippi and Louis- 
jana; 2045—Ill Cent.; 2043—Y. & M. V.; 799—St. L.-S. F.; 
1548—Sou. Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in Miss.; 2138—M. & O. 


April 6—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
oy -aeeeier & Gamble Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. 
et al. 
0410—Same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 6—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
9328—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Sou. Pae. 
et al., and the following fourth section applications involv- 
ing rates on rice from Lake Charles: 378—Morgan’s La. & 
Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. and La. West. R. R. Co.; 461— 
F. A. Leland, agent; 607 and 1771—Boston & Maine R. R.; 
793—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co.; 1481—New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.; 3480—Eastern S. S. 
ond _— Pac, Co.-Atlantic S. S. Lines; 44883—Mallory 
. S. Co. 
April 6—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Hagerty: 
933—In the matter of rates, practices, accounts and revenues 
of carriers subject to the Act to regulate commerce. 


April 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9195—Florence Wagon Works vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et aL— 
and the following fourth section applications involving 
rates on iron castings, forgings, bolts and rivets from 
Cleveland O., to Florence, Sheffield and Tuscumbia, Ala.: 
~~ taaatiaes & Nashville R. R. Co.; 2060—J. F. Tucker, 
agent. 

9234, 9247, 9275 and 9317—New York Produce Exchange vs. 
B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

9168—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco R. R. Co. et al. 


April 7—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 982—Coal] from Dawson, N. M. 


April 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
=~? wren & Blei Co., Inc., vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
April 7—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 
‘4. & S. 980—Coke to Lawrence, Ohio. 


April 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9356—Samuel Fox’s Sons vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
0357—Morris & Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 9—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
9348—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. Ala. G. S. 
R. R. Co. et al.; also fourth section application No. 701, 
Leland and Tucker, agents, involving rates to Galveston. 
9305—Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. et al. 


April 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 924—and first supplemental order—Live stock bedding 
case. 


April 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hines: 
8221—Old Vincennes Distillery Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. 
April 10—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
oe & Harrington Mule Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
April 10—Keyser, W. Va.—Examiner Gartner: 
8445—The Woolf Milling Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
“—— PECROWED-aNe-Caanaer Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. 
0. et al. 
$400—E. B. Conover et al. vs. Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. 
April 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8873—Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. Ala. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 
7818—The Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. vs, P. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
April 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
9202—Creamery Package Mfg. Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 11—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9340—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
g899—The Canton Chamber of Commerce vs. Pa, Co. et al. 
April 11—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
0438—Sugar Land Mfg. Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 
9398—Oriental Textile Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
and the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on press cloth, C. L. and L. C. L., from Houston, Tex., to 
points in Leland’s I. C. C. 1053: 458—Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Ry.; 488—Morgan’s L. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 
542—Alabama Great Sou. R. R. Co.; 601—Alabama & Vicks. 
Ry. Co., New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co. and Vicks- 
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Ry. Co.; 4948—New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. Co,: 
4964—-St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas; 49¢¢— 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 

9236—Oriental Textile Mills vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al, 
and portions of the following fourth section applications jn- 
volving charges for the transportation of press cloth from 
Houston and Houston Heights, Tex., to points of desting- 
tion east of the Miss. River and south of Ohio River: 60j~ 
Ala. & Vicks., Vicks. S. & P. and N. O. & N. E.; 542—Ala. 
Gt. Sou.; 1024—A. & W. P.; 972—A. B. & A.; 1546—Augusta 
Southern; 793—Beaumont S. L. & W.; 3659—Birmingham & 
Atlantic; 60—Carolina & N W.; 1478—C. C. & O.; 1479—C. ¢ 
& O. of S. C.; 1530—Cent. of Ga.; 117—Gainesville Midlanq: 
789—Ga. & Fla.; 221—Ga. Nor.; 3918—Ga. Sou. & Fla.; 4043 
Ga. S. W. & Gulf; 484—Gulf & Ship Island; 2045—Illinois 
Cent.; 1951—K. C. Sou.; 1952—L. & N.; 782—Macon D. & §.: 
1555—Miss. Cent.; 21238—M. & O.; 488—M. La. & Tex. R. R’ 
& S. S. Co.; 458—N. O. & St. L. and Western & Atlantic; 
4297—N. O. Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.; 792—N. O. Tex. 
& Mex.; 1561—Norf. & West.; 1074—Norf. Sou.; 1537—North- 
ern Alabama; 792—The Orange & N. W.; 798—Paris & Gt. 
Nor.; 799—St. L.-S. F.; 4218, 4219, 4220—St. L. I. M. & S.; 79 
St. L.-S. F. & Tex.; 4944—St. L. S. W.; 4964—St. L. S. w, 
of Tex.; 3931—Savannah & Statesboro; 1573—S. A. L.; 154s— 
Southern Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in Miss.; 540—Chattanooga 
Sou. R. R.; 1021—Western Ry. of Ala.; 2043—Y. & M. V,; 
628—Leland, agent; 703—A. C. L. 


April 12—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
9363—F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. Co. et al. 
9322—F.. S. Harmon & Co. vs. N. Y. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
9307—F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 12—Chicago, lll.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 9469—American Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et aj, 
April 12—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Watkins: 
— Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R.R. 
0. 
April 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9345—Strasburg Steam Flouring Mills vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al; 
also the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on grain milled in transit at Virginia points: 60—Carolina & 
Northwestern Ry. Co.; 703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.,; 
1047—Durham & Southern Ry. Co.; 1074—Norfolk Southern 
R. R. Co.; 1534—Tallulah Falls Ry.; 1536—Pickens R. R. Co.; 
1540—Lancaster & Chester Ry. Co.; 1543—Hartwell Ry. Co.; 
1544—-Danville & Western Ry. Co.; 1545—Blue Ridge Ry. 
Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. Co.; 1563 and 1572—Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.; 1625— 
Cc. C. McCain, agent; 2060—J. F. Tucker, agent; 2639—At- 
lantic & Western R. R. Co.; 3813--Union & Glenn Springs 
R. R. Co.; 3927—Raleigh & Charleston R. R. Co.; 3973— 
Lawndale Ry.; 4023—Chesterfield & Lancaster R. R. Co. 
9336—Otto Irving Wise vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
April 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
= Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
8942—Libby Lumber Co. vs. The Great Northern Ry. Co. 
April 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 


— oo Cleveland Provision Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et 3 
9383—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. & V. R. R. 
Co. et al. ’ 
April 13—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 1013—Grain transit at Michigan stations. 
April 13—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
9295—The Atlas Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. 
April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9350—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 


Youngstown Ry. Co. et al, ; 

9350, Sub. 1—McGraw Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
Co. et al. 

9350, Sub. 2—Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al. 

9341—Batavia Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


CALL FOR MEETING OF SHIPPERS 


The following call “to organizations of shippers through- 
out the United States” for a meeting to consider what 
course of action shall be taken with regard to the move 
of the carriers for general rate advances, was given out 
the evening of March 30, in Chicago, by Clifford Thorne: 


: v2 * _ sya] 
The railways of the United States are proposing a general 
increase in rates in spite of the fact that their net income 





above all expenses last year was greater than ever before 0 
their history. } 

Under the provisions of the Act to regulate commerce the 
burden of proof is upon the railroads to justify such advances 
and the public is entitled to a full investigation by the I. ©. C. 


Wherefore: We, the undersigned, hereby call a general — 
ference of the representative organizations of shippers through- 
out the country for the purpose of considering and determining 


burg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co.; 628—F. A. Leland, 3 a 
agent: 792—New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co.; 798— what course of action should be taken on behalf of and for 









protection of the shipping public in regard to these advances. 
You are hereby invited to send properly accredited representa 
tives to the aforesaid conference, to be held at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, April 13, 10 o’clock a. m. E 0 E 
Address all communications to E. F. Keefer, 800, No. 80 © 


Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co.; 794—Orange & 
Northwestern R. R. Co.; 796—St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas Ry. Co.; 798—Paris & Great Northern R. R. Co.; 799— 
St. Louis-San’ Francisco Ry. Co.; 1065—Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis Ry. Co.: 1563 and 1572—Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co.; 1789—Erie R. R. Co.; 1951—Kansas City Southern Jackson boulevard. -_ ’ ‘ . shinee 
Ry. Co.: 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 2019—Buf- The signatures are as follows: National Live Stock § Say} tore 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co.; 2045—Illinois Central Protective League, National Industrial Traffic League, Natic 


R. R. Co.; 2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 2188—Chicago & Petroleum Association, National Counsel of Farmers’ Co-coee 














Northwestern Ry. Co.: 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3269— tive Grain Dealers’ Association, National Wool Growers Oil 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co.; 3965—Cincinnati, New ciation, American National Live Stock Association, Ww aes = 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mis- Jobbers’ Association, Western Petroleum Refiners Associ — 
souri Pacific and St, Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; 4297 National Live Stock Exchange, National Society of le ae 
4327—Chicago, St. Paul, Association, Ohio Industrial Association, Equity Co-opera 





—New Orleans Great Northern; 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis Southwestern 





Exchange. 
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Goodrich Truck Tires 









American-made truck tires were conceded to be 
superior to the European type by British and French 
motor transport experts after careful observation of 
all tires in actual service. 


Of all the American makes GOODRICH truck 


tires were pronounced by officials most satisfactory. 







The picture taken ‘‘somewhere in France’’ shows 
a train of 3-ton White trucks equipped with GOOD- 
RICH ‘‘Bandages,’’ as they are called in French 
military parlance. 


Specify GOODRICH in peace or war. 







¥ 


mak The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio max 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
— a + ap of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse .Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing o., Chicago, Iil. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. LINCOLN, NEB. 


T Eo Best Distribution Point In the West 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
























goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
WO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
The y - FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. Service—the foundation of our success, 






CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 







Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 















EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. ‘ , 
520-532 LAFAYETTH BLVD. PONY EXPRESS " 
DETROIT, MICH. 8T. JOSEPH : : - MO. 
ow fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
= hp a ae in the at. Twelve ame CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
frocks for delivery. Write for further particular PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
aa Nai alae att ces sean see 
j 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. CHICAGO— 





Chicago Storage & Transfer a (Not Inc.) 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


rw in Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
Storage, Transfer and Fo ard e cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 


deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
















Warehouse on New York Central Tracks Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 
The Wiley & Nicholls Co. Ww 
UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND ROCHESTER, NE YORK 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 





Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 


Heavy Hauli a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
est Tasurance Mate in City. - men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 















ven and RSI Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 
POOL CAR SERVICE 623-826 Latayette St. 


Shipments C.L. Rates WATERLOO, IOWA. 


| LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ | a eee 










CHICAGO 
' Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. i ti ; 


636 Th 1 
yap Queteey Setting Import and export freight contraetors, transfer end 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
and Carload Distributors. free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS. Continued 












Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Weodward Bidg., Washington, B. C. 


John R. Walker RB. W. Ropiequet 


COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW 
For Interstate Commerce and Public 







Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 






Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyess, 
Cooperage Traffic Association. Utilities Cost of Service Tests and and other 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, 111. Rate Ldtigation before State Federal =. 





908-819 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jascard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. cons and Cserte. 















| ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 






















John Charles Conradis C. DON MILLER, formerly with Wimbisb 
0. B. Daish 
Practices before. the ADAMSON & MILLER 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 528-9 Grant Siblic Gtiits wg Ga. 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. "? 9 Rate and Public Utilit 


506-7-8-9-10 Colorade Bidg., Washington, D. C. i before all A... A... > ae the 


tate and Federal Governments. 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
moons e<sagety WASHINGTON, D. C. 









Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. Walter E. McCornack 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com-| Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 






























merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law ore U. 8. Supreme U. & Court 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight of Cains eS, Ree eee 
Rate Cases Sulte 1555 First National Bank Blidg., | Congressional - Committess, 


References Furnished. 


Beard, 
Federal Trade ie Interstate Commerce 
Correspondence. Invited. 


Cable “ 





Chicago, Ill. 





Author of “INTERSTATB COMMERCE,” an au- 


E. HILTON JACKSON | c°intersste commerce and common caries 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES 












E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 











416 5th St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor Interstate Commerce Practice 
Washington, D. C. Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate) CHICAGO— 
Interstate Commerce Commission, commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 11 South La Salle Street 
Trade Commission and Union Trust Build! Southera Building | WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D.C. , 





701 Woodward Bullding 









SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 






Practoce tad eh nga Commerce and Public CLIFFORD THORNE ATTORNEY AT LAW 
to E LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 













- Alabama in litigation in wa + with 
senger rates, (G90P Bia, avolving freight and Das- | pate and Valuation Cases 327 South La Salle St., 
1807-1812 Jefferson County Bask Bullding, Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 







BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 





EDWARD E. McCALL 


Counsel 
GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 





SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Formerly with I. C. C. and o7e,? . 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. T: rade and P ublic Utilities P ractice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina Clinchfiel & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 





Daily Fast Freight Service 


There are practically no restrictions as to tunnels or bridge clearance. The Clinchfield has tunnels, but 
they are all of such dimensions as will permit the handling of shipments of unusual size. 


All large furniture, automobile or vehicle cars now in use on any line can be handled by the Clinch- 
feld Railway. 


The Clinchfield Railway can handle shipments of unusual weight. The maximum. gross weight of car 
and lading which can be handled by the Clinchfield Railway is 240,000 pounds. 


There are no large terminal points on the Clinchfield, hence the route is signally free from congestions 
or any conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway is of substantial construction with easy grades, thus insuring heavy train ton- 
nage, which obviates the necessity of “setting out” cars to reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. 


All stations, including junctions, on the Clinchfield Railway, the entire length of its line, are connected 
with the General Offices at Johnson City, Tenn., by long distance telephone and om thus insuring 
efficient tracing service. 


The shortest route, a superb roadbed, the most up-to-date equipment and a deterniination to merit your 
patronage have enabled the Clinchfield to substantially reduce the time from the Central West to the South- 
east and the Carolinas. 


Traffic Representatives at Important Places 


Our representative in your territory will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate his effectiveness in tak- 


~ 


ing care of your shipments. Save time by routing 
VIA 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions 
of interest to shippers. 


‘CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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The Driver 


personifies the express to the shipping public. 


He typifies the courteous, interested attention to indi- 
vidual needs on which Wells Fargo’s ‘‘personal service’ 
has been built. 


The strength of Wells Fargo service is the strength of 
the men who perform it. The man-element in Wells 
Fargo is reliable. The business-like, courteous, oblig- 
ing driver is a worthy representative of his fellow 
workers and of express service. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Nothing Succeeds Like Service 
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